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NEWS OF 


being presented to 
Congress on the 


fundamental 


EHIND the expert evidence now 
committees of the United States 
Military Aid Bill lie the signs of a 
change in Western thinking on the nature of the 

military problem in Europe. Until recently that thinking seemed 
to be entangled in a number of crudities and dilemmas which 
had certainly done nothing to promote the dual aim of grand 
strategy —which was. first, that the West should be strong 
enough to discourage any Russian tendency to attack, and second 
that it should be plainly seen to be strong and prepared. The 
fundamental fear of the Western European countries of being 
subjected to the dual ordeal of invasion and liberation had never 
been dispelled——indeed, it had never even looked like being dispelled. 
Most intelligent American observers, with that cool realism which 
distance makes possible, had simply assumed that most of Western 
Europe simply could not be held against the first onslaught. The 
discussions which are said tc have been pursued at the recent 
London meetings on the relative merits of a “ balanced collective 
force” (with each country concentrating mainly on a particular 
arm—France on infantry, the United States on strategic bombing, 
and so on) as against balanced forces within each country can 
hardly have led to an absolute and final settlement. And in 
the background was the uncomfortable fact that the United States 
and Canada certainly could not be relied upon to send large 
forces to Europe for purely deterrent purposes. But at last the 
outline of a solution is beginning to appear. It lies in the utilisation 
by relatively small forces of the many extremely powerful defensive 
weapons which have been developed in the past few years, and 
which have given rise to the thesis that in any war in the near future 
the defence would possess an initial advantage. The theory is, of 
course, difficult to prove without the test of practice, which nobody 
wants. But it is becoming fairly clear that the Western Powers can 
present it with some cogency and confidence. It would be a valid 
Object of policy to present it in such a way as to convince the 
Russians that it is true 


Ne 
Malaya’s Need 
Che visit of Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Shinwell to Malaya has done 
good. It has given the two members of the Cabinet most respon- 
sible for Malaya a sight of the country and, even more important, 
It has given Malaya a sieht of two Cabinet Ministers.. This mark 


THE WEEK 


of attention should do more than any statement issued in London 
to convince Malayans that Britain has no intention of abandoning 
them to their fate. The effect of the visit on the war against the 
bandits cannot, of course, be immediate; the next stage depends 
on the plans of the new Director of Operations, Sir Harold Briggs— 
plans which have now received the Minister of War’s endorsement. 
On the civil side the most urgent need is to go ahead with the 
numerous social and economic projects as though there was no wat 
in the country. This will be an extremely difficult task, though 
Mr. Griffiths has obviously been encouraged by what he saw, 
particularly by the progress that has been made in education and 
labour organisation. It has become increasingly clear that the 
military and civil sides of the picture in Malaya are indivisible, 
and that the Communists succeed only in so far as they can exploit 
the doubts of the population—doubts, first of all, as to whether 
the British mean business, and, secondly, whether the new Malaya 
which is supposed to be emerging under British tutelage really 
offers a practical alternative which is better than the Utopia offered 
to the simple by Communism. This country can best show its 
good intentions by contributing money and trained personnel, and 
no doubt these will be forthcoming in greater quantities when the 
two Ministers have had time to report to their colleagues. 


Electioneering in Japan 

The final results in the Japanese General Election show that the 
Government will not, after all, command the two-thirds majority 
in a joint session of the two Houses which is necessary to enable 
a veto by the Upper House to be over-ridden. Mr. Yoshida’s 
Government improved its position, but the Socialists improved 
theirs more. The results lend themselves to no very clear 
interpretation. Just before the election the Government indicated 
its readiness to conclude de facto peace treaties with any Powers 
prepared to recognise Japan’s “independence and equality ”; and 
the prospect of some break in the long stalemate imposed by Russian 
intransigence must have appealed to a people who are finding a 
state of suspended political animation increasingly irksome. The 
war on the Communist party (which made a disastrous showing 
at the polls) was another plank in Mr. Yoshida’s platform which 
few of the electorate will have found unacceptable; but whether 
in fact, on a long-term view, it will pay Japan to convert, by 


prosecuting it, an unpopular political party into a clandestine con- 
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spiracy is doubtful. On the international plane, the most important 
result of the elections is to bring the idea of separate peace treaties 
into the sphere of practical politics. But the determining factor in 
Japan is still General MacArthur, and the coming visit of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, with the State Department's views in his despatch- 
cause, may have considerable effect on the situation. 


The Belgian Impasse 

It is not quite true to say that after last Sunday's general 
election, which left Belgium still split in two on the question of 
the King’s return, the total situation remains unchanged. If the 
best interests of Belgium as a whole are consulted, then it cannot 
be denied that the situation has taken a turn for the worse. The 
division on the royal question has grown deeper. The Christian 
Democrats, who most strongly favour the resumption by the King 
of his prerogatives, if only in order to hand them over to Crown 
Prince Baudouin, have made gains in the Fleming regions, where 
royalist feeling was already: strong, and the Socialists, who are 
against the King’s return, have made gains in the Walloon regions, 
where anti-royalist feeling was already dominant. In fact, the 
opposed groups are nailing their respective colours to the mast. 
Fhis is doing Belgium no good whatever, and since the determining 
factor in the whole question is the good of the country, all parties 
re no doubt examining their consciences in the light of that factor 
Hut the only individual who can end the impasse at a single stroke 
s the King himself. and if as time goes on the division becomes 
even that power may shp away from him 


ecepe 


What Liberals Are For 


Lord Samuel's Liberties of the Subject Bill, the text of which is 


now available, ought to be a profoundly shocking document. Yet 
how many British subjects, including those who call themselves 
Liberals, are shocked to hear that in some cases Ministers may 

odify or amend Acts of Parliament, that Ministers may differ 
Ire the findings of public enquiries and not give their reasons, 
that many Government inspectors have greater rights of entry and 
search than the police, or that marketing boards may summon to 
London persons alleged to have broken their rules and penalise 
the after an enquiry in which there are no rules of evidence ? 
The trouble is that the transfer of absolute power to Ministers and 
civil servants is a process of corruption which goes quietly on until 
nterference with liberty becomes a matter of course. Lord Samuel's 
Bill may perhaps share the fate of earlier measures which have 
had the same aims. It may be :gnored by the Government. But that 


s no reason for giving up the attempt. A Bill of this character 
Ss a concrete reminder to Liberals of the principles for which they 
It is only by constant and close attention to those principles 
that they can arrive without confusion and hesitation at a practical 
policy on day-to-day issues. If a Bill of this type were presented 
every year, it would provide some evidence of that eternal 
the thinking that went 
other issues before 


at nd 


nee which is the price of freedom; 
t t would help to clarify policy on all 
} ment: and one day it might even find its way into law. In 


any case it is the duty of Liberals to go on trying. 


Straws in the Builders’ Hair 


One thing which the cent collection of reports on the building 


industry made perfectly clear was that the contribution of the 
t ding workers to post-war reconstruction has not been impres- 
sive Their productivity is still well below the pre-war level. It 

ht. therefore. be thought that. with the Labour Party de ng its 
best t void extreme policies, the building unions would express 
1 ‘ s with decent € € Yet ccording to the Dai Herald, 
Ba National Fede tion of Building Trades Operatives has pre- 
pare i propo signed by its Executive members, for its annual 
conference later in the month. advocatir £ the nationalisation of all 
build firms emploving more than 20 men. As a piece of sheer 
thumping stupidity this proposal should occupy a prominent place 


n the history of the trade union movement. It is not even internally 


consistent. It is pointed out that there is a waste of manpower in 
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the industry, in which there is one employer for every eight men 
and yet the smaller firms are to be excluded from the scheme. 
Direct labour departments of local authorities, which might be 
thought to be almost within the grasp of nationalisers, are to be 
excluded. It is true that it is forecast that the excluded elements, 
which include independent architects, surveyors, technicians and 
some engineers would probably be absorbed €ventually into the 
nationalised service. This is one of several sweeping statements 
attached to the proposal. another being that the Federation is “ not 
too happy about nationalising the building industry while leaving 
land in private hands.” “ How can the State,” complains the Federa- 
tion, “ plan its physical reconstruction if land remains in private 
ownership giving the owner the last word whether or not his land 
may be used?” How indeed? In this context freedom for any 
private individual to do anything at all, except under official 
instructions, is just tiresome. 


A Menace from Morecambe 


Mr. W. Coldrick, M.P., chairman of the Co-operative Party, is 
a disappointed man. He tried to get the Co-operative Congress, at 
its meeting at Morecambe last week, to consider the place of the 
Co-operative movement in a planned economy. Nobody seemed 
interested. In fact, it was so easy to forecast that nobody would 
be interested that it is difficult to see what Mr. Coldrick had to be 
disappointed about. The Labour Party, for all its advocacy of 
the planned economy in the Election, has never had a clear idea 
of what it means by the term. The only pronouncement of the 
Co-operative movement on the subject, made on the practical issue 
of the nationalisation of insurance, has been, in an immortal phrase, 
“include me out.” 
Coldrick might have foreseen, persisted in discussing such mundane 
questions as the tendency of co-operative workers to treat the 
societies as just another employer—like, say, the Coal Board ; in 
getting an assurance that there will not be State shops in new 
towns ; in deciding whether the term “Co-op™ is undignified; 
and in airing consumers’ complaints about the various services— 
forms of escapism which Mr. Coldrick must have found infuriating. 
He was, therefore, driven in the end to present his own ideas, and 
those of the Co-operative Party He did not think that private 
enterprise should be allowed to rule intact until the Co-operative 
movement developed voluntarily and absorbed it. On the contrary, 
he thought that public enterprise should be extended “ by other 
means,” with the active assistance of the Labour Party. After that 
“it should not be difficult to define their place.” It obviously would 
not. The Co-operative movement would be boss in the retail field. 
It would have the aid of the State in suppressing competition, but, 
as in the insurance case, tt would, of course, refuse to accept State 
This is the sort of heaven that capitalist mono- 


Ihe delegates at Morecambe, as even Mr. 


control in return. 
polists used to be accused of dreaming about. 


A Statement on Religion 


The statement on the religious situation issued by the Religious 


Bodies Consultative Committee inspires respect rather than admura- 
at * 


tion. The declaration th there exists a passionate efiort to 
destroy the institutions built upon [Christian] beliefs and set 
in their place a new world order, wholly materialistic in conception, 
denying the spiritual nature of man, despising absolute mo ality 
and relying on violence alone for its complete justification s 
unanswerable That is precisely the situation. With what is it 
to be met? Only with resolution, conviction and an uncom- 


t 


ssertion and application of Christian principles in every 
sphere of individual and national life. That would appear to be 
the view of the statement, but what 
have they to offer? “H “Jaw and 
freedom go together”; “with the rights which men derive from 


promising a 
framers of the new 
n personality is sacred 
the sanctity of human personality go duties.” How incontestably 
true—and how many thousand times has it all been said before. 
To whom is it being said now ?_ To Christians or to non-Christians 7 
And to what action jis it to inspire them ? The answer js not clear. 
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BRITAIN AND SCHUMAN 


OW that Britain and France have reached deadlock over 
the Schuman Plan negotiations it is necessary to decide 
just where we are, how we got there and by what means 

we can get somewhere else. «Let it be said at once that the dead- 
lock reflects no credit on either the Foreign Office or the Quai 
d’Orsay. It is lamentable that, with all the imperative necessity 
for the two nations to present a common front to the world, 
they should have been constrained on this important though not 
dominating issue not merely to disagree but to advertise their 
disagreement to the world. That failure no doubt appears as 
satisfactory in Moscow as it does unsatisfactory in Washington 
—though, as an American paper, underlining the obvious, 
observes, it is certain that the United States would never dream 
of accepting blindly what France is asking Britain to accept 
blindly. How far Mr. Bevin’s illness explains the present 
impasse is hard to say. The suggestion he made from his 
nursing-home for a meeting of Ministers to discuss procedure 
was sensible and natural, and though it came rather late in the 
interchanges it is a pity the French rejected it. M. Schuman is 
anxious not to let the enthusiasm his proposal created wane, 
and in that he is right, but there is such a thing as dashing 
forward head-down, a procedure which generally ends sooner 
or later in collision with something. As it is Britain has been 
confronted with something like an ultimatum. M. Schuman’s 
formula is “ Agree first and discuss afterwards.” That is not 
the principle on which personal or national or international 
business is commonly conducted. And it is not a good principle 
in itself 

The whole issue resolves itself into three constituents—the 
idea, the principle and the details. As to the idea, the adoption 
of a plan for “the elimination of the age-old opposition of 
France and Germany,” it commends itself unreservedly and 
has been universally acclaimed. As to the principle, the proposal 
“to place Franco-German production of coal and steel as a 
whole under a common higher authority, within the framework 
of an organisation open to the participation of the other 
countries of Europe,” it plainly needs clarification, for as it 
stands it would appear to imply that the common higher 
authority would be exclusively Franco-German, but that it 
would be “* within the framework ” of some other organisation 
in which other countries would participate. This does not seem 
to be what the French really mean ; in that case it is all the more 
essential to find out what they really do mean. As to the details, 
the original Schuman plan was too ambitious. It is well to be 
explicit on the broad principle (which in fact, as has been shown, 
the plan was not) but to produce proposals complete to the last 
shoe-button, with the implication that this is something to be 
taken or left as it stands, is going altogether too far. If Germany, 
to whom the proposals were originally addressed (even though 
in form they were issued for general consumption) liked to accept 
them as they stood in all their detail, well and good. But if the 
French idea, as another phrase in M. Schuman’s statement 
Suggested, is that the new higher authority's decisions “ will bind 
France, Germany and other member countries,” then clearly all 
the details will have to be worked over point by point. 

\ further point of substance emerges from a close study of 
the original Schuman statement. The plan is specifically put 
forward “as a first step in the federation of Europe”; and 
“these proposals will build the first concrete foundation of the 
‘uropean federation which is indispensable to the preservation 
Simultaneously Dr. Adenauer, discussing the pros- 


rs ” 
or peace. 


pects of Germany’s entry into the Council of Europe, declared 
his belief “that the Council of Europe can have but one aim 
—the creation of a federated Europe, which will become a 
pre-eminent factor for peace.” If the acceptance of the “ new 
higher authority ” for the coal and steel industries means that it 
is plainly out of the question for this country to associate itself 
actively with the Schuman plan. It can give its warmest blessing, 
as it has done, to the original proposal for the pooling of French 
coal and steel and German coal and steel, and it would be very 
unlikely to want to interfere with any plan the two countries 
may elaborate for the control of their pooled industry. But the 
prospects have widened considerably since M. Schuman startled 
and encouraged the world by the issue of his statement of May 
9th. What has been under discussion in the past fortnight is 
not the limited Franco-German co-operation, but something 
much wider, involving the pooling of British coal and steel as 
well as French and German, and the acceptance by Britain of 
the “ new higher authority,” within the framework of some other 
and larger organisation. What should be the British attitude 
towards that ? 

There can only be one answer. France has put forward 
the revolutionary proposal for a new authority, of undefined 
composition and powers, exercising jurisdiction independent 
of governments over two of the principal industries of the 
countries concerned, and requires that the principle of such an 
authority be accepted before any discussions begin. No British 
Government could conceivably commit itself to that, even if 
the proposal had not been specifically characterised, as it has 
been, as a first step in the federation of Europe. No party in this 
country has accepted the principle of a federation of Europe. 
The arguments against such a step are impressive, and those who 
advocate it frequently fail to distinguish between confederation, 
based on organised co-operation between governments, and 
federation, involving the creation of a super-Government to 
which in various fields national administrations must be com- 
pletely subordinate. It is a complete fallacy to maintain that 
there cannot be effective European union without European 
federation. Yet it is clearly federation which M. Schuman and 
Dr. Adenauer have in view, with the coal-and-steel plan as the 
first step towards its realisation. The British Government should 
be perfectly ready to discuss the Schuman plan or federation on 
a wider scale, but to accept the principle of either as a pre- 
liminary to discussion is completely inadmissible. 

Here, then, we stand. France and Western Germany, the 
Benelux countries and Italy, are to meet in conference on the 
Schuman plan. Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, for geo- 
graphical and geological reasons, could hardly fail to associate 
themselves with any scheme that France and Germany might 
adopt, though Holland seems to have kept a door of escape open 
should she want to escape. Italy is coming in with so many 
conditions and reservations that she might almost seem to be 
uncommitted. That raises the question whether our own Govern- 
ment has not been too conscientious an objector. A judgement 
on that could only be pronounced if the various Notes that have 
passed between London and Paris in the past ten days were 
published, as they should be. But there is no room for ambiguity 
in this matter. Neither France nor any other country must be 
given any excuse for complaining that we accepted the principle 
of the “higher authority” and then repudiated it. We must 
go into the discussions uncommitted or not at all; and 
France apparently does not want us uncommitted. The initial 
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discussions therefore will go forward without British participa- 
tion. They will be followed with close and sympathetic attention 
here, and the planning of a possible alternative scheme to M. 
Schuman’s will be carried through to completion. If it is needed, 
there it will be. If not, no serious loss of time and energy will 
have been involved. British abstention from the impending 
discussions is matter for regret, and the differences between the 
British and French Foreign Offices were apparently pared down 
to so fine a point that a saving formula ought clearly to have 
been found; where the decisive obduracy lay has yet to be 
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disclosed. But to regard British abstention as a disaster would 
be excessive. The original plan did not directly concern Britain 
at all. It provided for an arrangement between France and 
Germany, with the object of making wars between those two 
countries impossible. If that is accomplished, even without 
British co-operation, nowhere will such an achievement be more 
warmly welcomed than here. But there may very well be a 
place for active British co-operation—without prior commit. 
ments—yet. As M. Schuman has said, the discussions wil] 
inevitably be long, and modifications in the plan are certain 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. ATTLEE has let it be known that he means 

Mr. Bevin to continue at the Foreign Office. That 

decision is not incapable of defence. If the Forcign 
Secretary's health generally has benefited by the rest he 
has been compelled to take during the treatment of painful 
but local ailments, and if the assumption of a General 
Election not many months hence has any basis, then there may be 
some case for leaving things as they are till another Administra- 
tion, which may not be Socialist, is formed. But at least the Prime 
Minister ought to have a very clear idea whom to appoint if a 
new appointment before the election becomes necessary. The 
weakness of the Foreign Office Parliamentary personnel at present 
$ a matter of serious concern. In the last Parliament Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Hector McNeil and Mr. Christopher Mayhew made a strong 
team. The precariousness of the Foreign Secretary's health, 
coupled with the fact that Mr. Mayhew failed to secure re-election, 
night have been thought to constitute compelling reasons for keep- 
ng Mr. McNeil where he was. However, he was sent to the 
Scottish Office, and Mr. Kenneth Younger, transferred from the 
Home Office, and Mr. Ernest Davies, advanced from the back 
senches, are not equal to the burden sustained by the last Parlia- 
nent’s trio. Mr. Younger has the makings of an admirable 
Minister, but to impersonate a Foreign Secretary of Mr. Bevin’s 
calibre is beyond most deputies’ powers. Moreover, authority goes 
with the tenure of titular office, which is the main reason why a 
ew Foreign Secretary should be appointed now if there is any 
serious reason to doubt Mr. Bevin’s physical ability to carry on. 

7 o * : 

A review in the Spectator last week quoted a story about Addison's 
daughter having died before puberty in a lunatic asylum. Some 
doubt is thrown on it by the fact that in the article on Addison in 
the D.N.B. (by Leslie Stephen) it is stated that Addison left a 
daughter “apparently of rather defective intellect,” who died 
nmarried at the age of 78. But a friend at Oxford writes to me 
f a red-letter night at All Souls’ about forty years ago (one of 
those unique All Souls’ Sunday dinners), when George Wyndham 
and Winston Churchill were dining with W. P. Ker. It was, he 
thinks, Wyndham who told the story of the man who claimed to 
be Addison's descendant and elicited the retort: 

“Well, the fact that Addison did have one daughter and 
that she was a congenital idiot, perhaps lends some colour to 
your claim. But she died before reaching the age of puberty, 
which proves that you are a damned liar,” 

which is substantially identical with the version quoted last week 
from Mr. Robertson Scott’s Story of the Pall Mall Gazette. It 
remains now for someone to demonstrate authoritatively what did 
happen to Addison's daughter. 

. 7 7 * 

It is no doubt no more than a coincidence that the papers should 
have announced on two consecutive days this week that the number 
of Roman Catholics in England and Wales has risen from one 
million in 1850 to three million today (the total population has 
about doubled in the same period) and that a decrease of 385 lay 
this is the 29th successive year in which there has been 
has been reported to the Methodist Church ; the decline 
This is a 


) eachers 


a decrease 
since Methodist union in 1932 js little short of 10,000. 


disturbing figure, for the lay, or as he was more often called, the 
local, preacher, has in years past been an immense strength to the 
Methodist Church. Mr. Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, is a 
lay preacher ; so is Mr. Isaac Foot. But some of them are completely, 
or very largely, unlettered men, and preach none the worse sermons 
for that. Indeed I can remember well today sermons by lay preachers 
in a humble Dartmoor chapel, when utterances I have heard from 
eminent divines in cathedral or university church are long forgotten. 
Occasionally zeal outruns discretion. A cobbler local preacher 
whom I knew used to buy theological works on the basis of reviews, 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, 1 remember, was 
one of them; and engrossing as that volume is, in this case, | am 
afraid, the reader's reach exceeded his grasp. 
* * * * 

But there is one sermon preached in a cathedral which I do 
remember. I have mentioned it before in this column, but so 
long ago that I am quite certain no one will recall it. The 
cathedral was at Geneva. From its pulpit John Calvin preached. 
And from it preached, too, during one of the early Assemblies of 
the League of Nations, Dr. Inge, then Dean of St. Paul's, who 
has completed his ninetieth year this week. What his text, if he 
had one, was I have quite forgotten ; what remains was his pregnant 
reminder that, in the words of the collect for the Fourth Sunday 
after Easter, “the unruly wills and affections of sinful men are 
the material with which the League of Nations has to work.” The 
future for the League was bright when that sermon was preached ; 
it was the unruly wills and affections of sinful men that wrought 
its downfall They are not conspicuously less unruly in these 
United Nations days. 

* * * . 

It is very unfortunate that Pakistan should feel herself aggrieved 
at not being admitted a member of the Imperial Cricket - 
There is every reason why she should be a member of 


mn 


~ 


ference. 
it, and I should have thought there was great force in the argument 
that when India and Pakistan separated politically in 1947, both 
should have automatically been members of the conference, as 
India as a whole was before the separation. In the event, India 
remained a member and Pakistan did not. Obviously, the sooner 
this anomaly is rectified the better. It appears that since, through 
someone's omission, Pakistan has not been proposed and seconded, 
her admission cannot be considered at the meeting of the con- 
ference to be held on June 19th. But is that obstacle insuperable ? 
No one, I gather, wants to keep Pakistan out; and there is a 
political as well as a sporting aspect to the affair. It is not un- 
known, in organisations even more august than the Imperial Cricket 
Conference, for rules to be waived and emergency resolutions 
carried by general consent. With South Africa refusing to play 
either India or the West Indies for colour reasons, there is all the 
more reason for adopting a clear and friendly attitude towards 
Pakistan. Moreover, Pakistan is a Dominion and India is not 
* * * a 
FIRE RAZING ATTEMPT 
ALL CIVILIANS BEING CHECKED 
—Evening News 
A sub-editor among them ? 
JANUS. 
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Nationalisation II: Coal 
By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


N my article of last week I suggested that the two main defects 

from which experience has shown the nationalised industries 

to be suffering are over-centralisation of administration and 
bureaucratisation, or lack of unifying commercial spirit. In this 
article I consider the working of the most important individual 
industry which has passed into State ownership—the coal mines. 
Next week I shall deal similarly with transport. 

That nationalisation of the mines has been anything but an 
unqualified success is demonstrated by the failure of the National 
Coal Board either to achieve reasonable efficiency—the cost of 
getting coal is now three to three-and-a-half times its former 
amount or to satisfy the mine-workers. Despite the five-day week 
and a disproportionately large increase in wage-rates, labour is 
leaving the mines and the rate of voluntary absenteeism is rising 
rather than falling, and is in any case almost double the percentage 
that it was under private ownership before the war. There is 
clearly something rather badly wrong. What is it ? 

The fundamental thing, I think, is that it is now proved that 
to try to unify at a single stroke a vast industry consisting of so 
many separate and highly individual parts was to attempt the 
impossible. Even if unification were the proper ultimate goal 
(which I doubt), the coal industry was not ripe for it. The proper 
course at this stage was to do what all political parties agreed 
twenty years ago was desirable—that is, build the industry up into 
autonomous area groups. Nor do I see any reason to dissent 
from the view of expert critics like Sir Charles Reid, who see 
in the “ functional ” structure of the National Coal Board and the 
nine Divisional Boards another main source of trouble. Thanks to 
this structure, the personal responsibility of executives, which in 
private enterprise is deemed so vital, is blurred. The full-time 
members of the National Board are most of them (despite some 
modification of the original set-up) responsible for a particular 
“function "—labour, production and so on. The members of the 
divisional boards, similarly, are individually responsible for a 
“function.” The corresponding chief officers in the areas owe 
a divided loyalty, partly to the functional member of the divisional 
board, partly to the area general manager. The allegiance of the 
members of the regional boards is similarly divided between the 
corresponding functional member of the National Board and the 
divisional board itself 

A network of crossing strands of authority permeates the system. 
Authority descends from the labour or production member of 
the N.C.B. to the labour or production member of the divisional 
board and so to the labour or production chief executive of the 
area. It also descends, or should descend, from the N.C.B. as a 
whole to the divisional board as a whole and so to the area general 
manager, and from him to his subordinates. By this two-way rout- 
ing of authority the corporate responsibility of the N.C.B. and the 
divisional boards is gravely weakened, and the community of 
purpose which must animate any successful enterprise is destroyed. 


If the situation is to be retrieved, there must be devolution by 
the N.C.B. of much of its authority, and the commercial spirit 
which the Coal Mines Act cast out must be reintroduced. Exactly 
what changes the fulfilment of these conditions requires it is far 
from easy to say. Sir Charles Reid has proposed that the present 
nine divisions and forty-eight areas be thrown together and con- 
verted into, say, thirty separate corporations, each with a board 
and a fully responsible managing director. The N.C.B. would 
retain control over financing and wage-rates and selling-prices, but 
for the rest the corporations would manage their undertakings 
autonomously, and the obligation on them and their managing 
directors, not indeed to seek maximum profit, but to achieve opera- 
tional efficiency, would be paramount 

[ pass no judgement on this particular proposal. In one respect 
I doubt whether it goes far enough. I do not see how the managing 
directors will be able to discharge their tasks satisfactorily or to 
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make their undertakings really efficient if they do not control price 
policy and are not exposed to the spur of competition. Logically, 
however, for true efficiency these “ area-divisions” would have 
to be responsible equally for their own wages-policy and finance, 
and there would be little or nothing left for the N.C.B. to do. For 
myself, I see no reason to shrink from the logic of that conclusion, 
which is that the central board should either cease to exist or else 
have its scope reduced to the provision of the simple mechanism 
for consultation and statistical and similar services which the area 
corporations, if they had existed first, would have created for 
themselves. 

If, however, the opposition of the unions, with whom a national 
Wage system is cardinal, is held to be fatal, then it will remain to 
hammer out a new administrational structure which, if less than 
logical, will avoid the worst abuses of the present system. As 
Walter Lippmann has said, there is no reason to suppose that 
democracy will be incapable of devising new forms of commercial 
I doubt 
whether any individual is qualified to lay down precisely here and 
now what the new form for the coal industry should be. I certainly 
am not, but I am absolutely convinced that reorganisation and 
decentralisation along the general lines indicated is indispensable. 

I know what the arguments against such a course are. Some of 
them are set forth in the first annual report of the N.C.B. Auto- 
nomy for divisions or areas would, it is urged, be inconsistent 
with the aim of a long-term national plan for the coal resources 
of the country. You cannot have a national plan without control 
of capital expenditure, since otherwise you cannot ensure that 
your development is directed towards production at lowest cost 
and production at the points most convenient for supplying the 
big markets. You must therefore have complete control of finance 
at the centre, and you must also, it is claimed, have full control 
of wages and selling-prices. Otherwise divisions faced with the 
strongest demand might raise selling prices—and that, it is alleged, 
would be contrary to the “ national interest,” though that is far 
from self-evident. And—strangest argument of all—if there is no 
national co-ordination of selling, the flexibility of marketing needed 
to adjust supplies to changes of demand could not be secured! My 
answer to such arguments is that the price of a long-term develop- 
ment plan is altogether too high if for its sake it is necessary to 
swaddle the whole industry in red tape and frustration. 

Announcement of the broad details of the long-term plan is 
understood to be close at hand, and there is every reason to believe 
that the plan will be very ambitious, very exacting and very ex- 
pensive. The dangers of trying to administer the execution of such 
a plan from the centre will be immense. It will be essential to 
secure the full co-operation of the areas. After all, the value of 
a long-term plan is not to be exaggerated. Who knows what the 
shape of the demand for coal will be in twenty or fifty years’ time— 
what qualities will be required and from what markets demand 
will come ? The plan must be flexible, susceptible of continuous 
modification as its execution progresses. How is that flexibility 
to be secured unless the men on the spot, in the areas under 
development, are given a large share in the carrying out of the 
plan? To attempt to force it through rigidly from N.C.B. head- 
quarters would be to risk the same type of fiasco as that which 
has befallen the unfortunate ground-nuts scheme. 

Now there is another very important point to be made in this 
connection. The National Coal Board is a monopoly, and the 
attributes of a monopoly go far beyond the mere production and 
sale of the particular commodity in question. The Coal Board 
is today the sole employer of labour and of skilled technical and 
administrative staff in the coal-mining industry of Great Britain 
The workers can look after themselves. The N.C.B. is a “ closed 
shop,” and the unions have monopoly powers which dominate the 
Board itself. It is no exaggeration to say that the mineworkers 
control the whole industry. But the officials and technical experts 
are not in that gallery. An official of the organisation who is not 


happy in his job, or thinks he can fill a better one, cannot just 
give notice and try his luck elsewhere. 
cannot find another one elsewhere 


If he loses his job he 
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N.C.B. is the sole employer of mining technique in the country. 
And this cuts both ways. The N.C.B. is very chary of “ sacking 
a man for inefficiency when it knows that he will almost certainly 
be unable to find another job. It needs no argument to show that 
such a state of affairs is likely to be an increasing source of dis- 
content, frustration, lack of enterprise and inefficiency in the whole 
organisation. That is no good augury for the successful fulfilment 
of the long-term development plan 

So there it is. As I see the matter, there is no solution to the 
coal problem except through a great measure of devolution and 
decentralisation. The powers of the National Board must be con- 
fined to the financing of development, to working out a national 
and rational wages structure (in itself a terrific task) and to formu- 
lating “ general policy.” The new “ area divisional ” corporations 
would have to apply to it for finance and to put up a case in 
competition with one another for a share in the resources available 
for mine-development 
siderable measure of control over the development of the industry, 
whilst placing full responsibility on the operating boards for 
executing their plans. As to selling, some compromise may be 
possible, under which the central board takes responsibility for 
general price policy, but the area-divisional organisations are 
accorded a certain latitude. Rigid control at the centre I find it 
very difficult to swallow. For the rest, it would be left to these 
area-divisional organisations “to get on with the job” on their 
own responsibility under statutory powers and duties of a much 
more definitely “ commercial type than those enshrined in the 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946. 

Such a scheme may “retrograde” to those who have 
nailed their colours to the mast of planned economy. It is 
admittedly a compromise and open to the destructive criticisms 
to which all compromises are liable. But it may work, while the 
plan of the planners patently won't. 
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Home Rule for Scotland ? 
By JAMES BRIDIE 


HIS is to be a piece of random gossip about Scottish Home 

Rule. Plenty of facts and arguments are available, but few 

of us, on either side of the Tweed, can be bothered with 

such things. For some time now the southern half of the semi- 

detached has heard confused noises coming from the northern half, 

and cannot make head or tail of them. Let us lean on the dividing 
fence and gossip. It is a good thing to do now and again. 

Many years ago a Scottish National Party began banging its 

head against the partition. This party believes that the Act of 

Union of 1707 was a swindle, and that such safeguards as it pro- 


vided have been repeatedly disregarded and broken by the 
predominant partner. It has chapter and verse for this belief, but 
has failed to excite its own nationals to much indignation. Scot- 


land seems to be prepared to put up with the Union, and to blame 
the facts that it is worse housed, worse educated and less fully 
emploved on circumstances over which the United Parliament has 
no control. The National Party has remained angry and small, 
and has divided several times by fission. 

At the same time a very strong and widespread national feeling 
has always persisted. Strangely enough, this feeling was in its 
greatest danger towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
Scotland was throwing up more internationally famous men of 
genius to the square mile than even Italy and Greece contrived in 
their greatest days. A proportion of these personages were deter- 
mined to be English, and did a good deal of damage to, among 
other things, the vernacular. Fortunately, Robert Burns arrived 
to knock them sideways, and to become a national hero and 
liberator without shedding a drop of blood or making a single 
speech 

Scotland went on fairly contentedly for the next century or so, 
with its own Kirk and its own judiciary, inventing highways and 
internal combustion engines, theorising about matter and political 
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economy, examining the metaphysic, doing a little writing ang 
painting, building St. Petersburg and the American Navy, pioneer. 
ing the British Empire and full of a profound (and partly justified) 
satisfaction in its own individuality and destiny. In politics jt 
remained pretty evenly divided between right and left, with a slight 
bias towards radicalism. Its wealthy men began to send their 
sons less and less abroad and more and more to England for their 
education ; but the wealthy man has always been an exotic jn 
Scotland. He has done little harm and little good, one way or 
another. Taking us all over, we have not changed much. 

In 1945 the comfortable sense that Scotland was a kingdom got 
a serious jolt. The planned State came out into the sunlight, from 
the underground caverns in which it had been hatching. Now 
the Scot is an inveterate planner. He realises that planning entails 
a certain amount of ordering about. He can be reasonable enough, 
but he is not so good-tempered as the Englishman, and he js 
allergic to instruction from strangers. If plans are to be made and 
orders issued, he likes to plan and to issue them himself. A stream 
of directives from anonymous people in London got deeply under 
his skin. Last year, with extraordinary spontaneity, a huge 
number of Scots suddenly declared for a Parliament in Edinburgh. 

This demand has hardly raised more than a ripple in England, 
but in Scotland it has dumbfounded our public men and set most 
of our politicians by the ears. Few of its sponsors are very well 
known in Scotland, and fewer still have ever been heard of in 
London. The two big political parties are against it. The Scottish 
Trades Union Congress has repudiated it. Big business has been 
silent. The very outspoken Lord Provost of Glasgow has, almost 
in so many words, asked the sponsors who they think they are. 

Who they are is not particularly important. The strength of 
the movement is not so much in what is called leadership as in 
a sudden, wide uprush of feeling. Mr. Arthur Woodburn, taken 
like the others completely off his guard, dismissed this uprush as 
a simple piece of emotionalism. In this he was wrong. It is 
rather too sober a bit of emotionalism to be dismissed like that; 
but Mr. Woodburn can be excused on the grounds that it was 
something unfamiliar in modern, mechanised politics. It is some- 
thing not fabricated by “leaders.” Indeed, the “leaders” in 
Scottish life seem most of them to have been by-passed, rightly 
or wrongly. 

This is not to say that the Covenant Committee is made up of 
nonentities. It carries one or two public-spirited noblemen, some 
prominent clergymen, three King’s Counsel, a sprinkling of Labour 
leaders, journalists, business-men, economists and solicitors. | 
should think it compares not unfavourably with any other board 
or directorate. There is perhaps a touch of dry daemonism in 
the Convenor. He is a short, dark man named MacCormick, a 
Glasgow lawyer. His pale face is drawn, his accents hushed into 
a suggestion of sorrow. He seems to think before he speaks, and 
then he speaks very well indeed. He was at one time President of 
the Nationalist Party, and his moderate counsels led to one of its 
many schisms. He has grown more moderate still, and no longer 
calls himself a Nationalist. You are likely to hear a great deal 
more of him. 

The authority of his committee comes from a body called the 
Scottish National Assembly. The Prime Minister does not consider 
this a constitutional body, and in this he may be right. Neverthe- 
less, it consists of about a thousand people, all of them active 
members of local government and social groups throughout the 
Kingdom ; and it has behind it a million and a half signatories 
to the Covenant and probably as many more sympathisers. It is 
formidable. So far it has taken no political action. It took no 
part in the recent General Election. But it looks as if it were 
capable of tipping the balance at the next one, and the parties have 
begun to bid. 

So far the bidding has not been impressive, and the Assembly 
is not a very willing seller. Its demands are moderate enough. 
It wants to have the 250-year-old Act of Union revised, not 
abolished. It asks for no greater executive powers than were 
forced upon the Ulster Unionists. It wishes closer and not more 
remote commercial and social relations with England and the 
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Commonwealth It is prepared to explore peaceably the practical 
means to these ends as soon as those in power give signs of being 
serious. 

fhe very novelty of this approach ought to appeal to the English. 
The ordinary instruments of national aspiration are entirely absent. 
The Duke of Montrose has made no attempt to raise the clans. 
The Dean of the Faculty of Advocates has no bombs in his base- 
The Minister of Glasgow has no intecation of going on 
Mr. MacCormick has no taste for murder, judicial 
If this were not something entirely new, it might 


ment 
hunger-strike 
or otherwise 


be rather dull. 


Kenya—A Rejoinder 


By M. F. HILL 
d Nakuru, June 3rd 
[ is inevitable that those who have lived in Kenya for many 
years should see things rather differently from those who visit 
the colony for a while and write their impressions. During 
the past twenty-five years I have read many impressions of Kenya 
and many conclusions about Kenya; some have been sound and 
wise and some have been queer and strange, and too many have 
been marred by inaccurate facts. In the issue of the Spectator 
of May 26th there was printed an article by a Special Cor- 
respondent, entitled “ Round the Bend in Kenya,” which made 
me wonder whether the writer or the Kenya settler was the more 
afflicted by psychoses. 

It is an old story now, but it is a fact that during the Indian 
controversy, which led to the issue of the Devonshire White Paper 
of 1923, the settlers of those days were prepared to go to great 
lengths to resist proposals which involved, inter alia, a common 
electoral roll for the European and Indian communities. Mr. 
Winston Churchill once defined the issue at stake as being whether 
Kenya should be a white daughter colony of Britain or an Asiatic 
colony. To that question the settlers had an 
emphatic answer. 

it is true that. if all else had failed, the settlers, and many of them 
were soldier-settlers, were even prepared to place restraint upon a 
greatly respected Governor, an intent of which he was well aware. 
That is an old story, and none will wish that it ever be repeated. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to assume that the old spirit 
is dead. It is not; it has matured towards much greater tolerance 
ind a deeper sense of political responsibility, but there is still the 
determination that the settlers shall stay in Kenya, by right of 
ichievement. There are those who argue that, within a generation or 
so, the function of the European in East Africa will have been 
fulfilled ; that having created an economy, and laid the foundations 
of a civilised State, the European will be removed from the scene 
und be replaced by an entirely native African self-governing State. 
That sort of talk does much harm. Firstly, it encourages part- 
educated Africans to subvefsive political agitation. Secondly, it 
tempts the European community to a material and “ exploitive ” 
outlook towards the land and an illiberal outlook in politics. The 
community—be they farmers, men of commerce or 
Government officials—are all ambassadors, exemplars if you like, 
of the way of life which we hope to mould in East Africa. But 
they are not saints; they are men and women, and, if anything, 
their tendency is to be more British than the British. If the settlers 
be regarded as “ stop-gaps ” two things are likely to happen. They 
vill take what they can from Africa, rather than give what they 
» Africa, and they will tend to look south for their salvation, 
rather than north for their inspiration. 

Consider, now, why the settlers of Kenya were so concerned with 
the notorious memorandum issued, last December, by the Govern- 
Tanganyika, The first paragraph stated that the memo- 
indum had been prepared “in order to give ... a brief outline 
of Government's present aims in regard to future constitutional 
ferritory.” The population of Tanganyika consists 
ot 10,048 Europeans, 57,328 Asians and 7,335,291 Africans who, in 
backveard than the Africans of Kenya. 
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The European community of Tanganyika has no franchise, and all 
unotticial Members of the legislature are nominated by the Governor. 
The memorandum proposed that Provincial Councils be established 
in the eight provinces, and that “the next step, which should be 
taken as early as possible, is to introduce some form of election, 
suitably adjusted to each of the main racial groups, whereby the 
Members are chosen by popular support. As regards the Europeans 
and Asians it consideration whether they are to have 
a common or separate voters’ roll.” It also proposed that the 
Provincial Councils should act as_ electoral for the 
return, by each Council, of one African and one non-African 
Member to the Legislative Council of Tanganyika wherein there 
would be an unofficial majority. The prospect confronting the 
unofficial European community was that by 1952—according to the 
time-table set forth in the memorandum—they would have not 
more than three elected representatives in the legislature. 

As soon as the Government's memorandum was referred to a 
Select Committee appointed “to make recommendations for future 
constitutional developments in the Territory ” it was set aside. The 
Government's “ present aims” became a cockshy, disowned by the 
Governor and by the Colonial Office alike. But the damage had 
been done, Asian and African politicians can complain that only 
the opposition of the unofficial Europeans has stood between them 
and the achievement of a constitution which the Government of 
Tanganyika had itself proposed. That is a deplorable state of affairs, 
which is deeply resented by the Europeans concerned. The reper- 
cussions have been more deplorable. The settlers of Kenya and 
Tanganyika have noted, elsewhere in Africa, the dire results of 
undue emphasis on political progress. They have noted the warning 
of Lord Milverton that “it has become increasingly clear that 
so-called political progress and political power are nothing but a 
sham unless the country concerned rests upon an economic basis 
which will support the aspirations for a higher standard of life and 
for ampler educational facilities.” 

It is incontestable that the natives of Tanganyika are still a long 
way from the qualities which could make political advance, along 
the lines and to the measure proposed by the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment, anything but a sham. No one can claim that the Territory 
yet rests upon an economic basis which will support the aspirations 
for a higher standard of life and the educational facilities which 
are a prerequisite of There is a vast agrariaa 
problem to be solved and only in the good years is Tanganyika 
self-supporting in the matter of foodstutts. 

In general terms, educational facilities and social services lag 
behind those available in Kenya. It is perfectly clear that the 
economic and agrarian problems of Tanganyika will not be solved 
without large-scale capital investment, or without European enter- 
prise and settlement. It is equally clear that the economic develop- 
ment of Tanganyika, and of all East Africa, will be in inverse ratio 
to precocious politics, All these considerations provoked a series 
of public meetings of Europeans in Kenya and Tanganyika 
Admittedly, at some of these meetings a few extremists spoke rashly 
and stupidly, and not all the resolutions adopted were wise. 
Extremism provokes extremism, and it did so at the Nairobi meet- 
ing of Africans and some Asians to which the Special Correspondent 
of the Spectator referred. Soon after that meeting the Communist 
agitator, Makhan Singh, was arrested. Mr. Justice Thacker has 
since found that Makhan Singh is an undesirable person withia 
the meaning of the Deportation (Immigrant British Subjects) 
Ordinance and will so report to the Acting Governor. Makhaa 
Singh’s arrest was a major cause of the illegal strike—it was in fact 
a petty revolt against authority—which recently troubled Nairobi, 
but that is another story 

Let me deal, rather, with the matter of the alleged approach ta 
Dr. Malan of which far too much has been made. It is not the 
fact that Kenya's electors, or the Electors’ Union, have made any 
approach to Dr, Malan. The facts are that Mr. W. A. C. Bouwer, 
a Member of the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly, wrote 
personally to a member of Dr. Malan’s Ministry and asked him to 
the Government of the 
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unofficial representatives of Kenya. The reply came by cable that 
the Government of the Union would be glad to do so, subject to 
the knowledge and consent of His Majesty's Government. There- 
upon Major A. G. Keyser, the leader of the European Elected 
Members in the Kenya legislature, consulted the Governor of 
Kenya, who agreed to put the matter to His Majesty's Government. 
So far as I know, no formal reply has yet been received from 
London. 

There the matter rests, and there is no present intention that it 
be pursued. Amongst the settlers of Kenya there is a deep dislike 
of republicanism, and only a small minority support the native 
policy of Dr, Malan’s Government. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to ignore the influence of the Union on the economic, and the 
strategic, prospect of British Africa. And no realist can ignore the 
possibility that policies antagonistic to the interests of European 
settlement and enterprise in East Africa would cause the settlers to 
Jook south for support. 


The Helicopter Age 


By PETER KING 
AST week the helicopter began a service which may be said 
to have added respectability to its other virtues. In the 
past its main characteristic has been versatility. It demon- 
strated this trait with an air of artistic showmanship which was 
perhaps proper to a principle of flight which originated with 
Leonardo da Vinci. By 1948 a helicopter was dropping food to 
men stranded in Wolf Rock Lighthouse; only a few weeks ago 
one was engaged in the spectacular rescue of a woman who had 
slipped into Niagara Falls. As a passenger-carrying vehicle it 
received a virtual blessing when, carrying /a Bifana (the Italian 
Santa Claus), a helicopter landed in front of Milan Cathedral to 
celebrate the Feast of the Epiphany. More recently still the Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, added a note of academic acceptance 
when, dressed in formal top hat and tails, he took off for Torquay 
by helicopter to the tune of an undergraduate band. 

Meanwhile, for some years now, the helicopter has been quietly 
demonstrating its utility in many parts of the world. It 
has done excellent agricultural work as a crop-sprayer. It has lifted 
earth in Wales, been used for whale-spotting in Portugal and made 
its mark as a means of locating sardine-schools. But this country, 
in particular, has realised the helicopter’s value as a passenger- 
carrying machine, and last week’s new British European Airways 
service was the culmination of a long period of experimental 
flying. 

Lord Pakenham, the Minister of Civil Aviation, gave the service 
an appropriate send-off by being the first passenger on this Cardiff- 
Liverpool route. In so doing he became the first passenger in the 
world to fly on a permanent scheduled helicopter service. He 
described the event as “ marking a new era in air-transport.” It 
was, he said, more than a major experiment, but this should not 
obscure the fact that helicopter flight is still only in the experimental 
stage. Helicopters are not yet flying from city centre to city 
centre, although the new service indicates that they will certainly 
be doing so in no very distant future. 

At the moment British European Airways aim at taking full 
advantage of what is known of the “ present state of the art “— 
the art in this case being the actual operation of the helicopter. It 
js right that the honour of being the world’s first operators should 
fall to B.E.A., for their unit has been responsible for the major 
experimental work in this field The unit was formed in the 
autumn of 1947 with the object of solving the many problems of 
actual These problems were concerned first with the 
performance of rotor-bladed aircraft, second with the technique of 
take-off, landing and navigation, and third with the economics of 
It was known that the helicopter could take-off and 
but it was not known 
difficult it 
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afterwards the Post Office, which has supported other good causes 
in the early stages, offered it a contract to carry mail. 

Norfolk was selected as the centre of operations, principally 
because road-transport there was inadequate and difficult. Afte; 
flights with dummy mail, followed by a mail service between the 
principal towns of East Anglia, the Post Office gave the unit a 
second contract. This was for the world’s first night mail service 
by helicopter. Letters written in Yarmouth and the coast towns 
during the evening were driven by Post Office van to King’s Lynn, 
flown at midnight to Peterborough, unloaded into a second mail 
van, then picked up by the through express and delivered to 
Glasgow breakfast-tables by morning. It would not be surprising 
to know that the service caused an increase in East Coast cor- 
respondence, for the unit carried 97,000 Ib. of mail in seven months’ 
fiving. It also succeeded in solving most of the problems of night 
flight and navigation. 

The new Cardiff-Liverpool route is a route with bad surface 
communications, and the helicopter will make the in a 
third of the time taken by train. In the past air-services on this 
route have been losing money, and the helicopter will continue 
But the loss can reasonably be regarded as part of the 
This service is not 


journey 


to do so. 
cost of research into the city-to-city rotor-bus 
quite city-to-city, although the main attraction of the helicopter, 
which does not fly as fast as the conventional aeroplane, is that 
it will carry passengers into the heart of towns and not to large 
airfields on the outskirts The on travel time to 
and from airfields. 

How long it will be before helicopters are plying over city 
streets depends not so much on the airlines as on the design of 
new machines. B.E.A. is not prepared to risk operating helicopters 
over built-up areas or water until they possess a machine with a 
second engine to act as a safety-factor should the first fail. There 
are no two-engined helicopters flying in this country at present. 
In the past, helicopters have flown from roof-top to roof-top with 
considerable success, but these have been experimental and spec- 
tacular rather than scheduled and respectable. For example. one 
flew from a garage roof near Olympia to the Hotel des Invalides, 
in Paris. It is indicative of helicopter speed that this whole journey 
took two hours twenty minutes, including a stop for Customs. 
Speed was also the great attraction of the London-Birmingham 
service operated during the B.I.F., when the potential bookings are 
said to have been six times greater than the number of seats actually 
available. 

But although B.I.F. business-men have adopted the helicopter 
service, it is still not an ecgnomic means of transport for its 
operators. The new service is subsidised by the Ministry of Supply, 
and, for that reason only, fares for passengers are within the means 
of people, apart from business-men, in a hurry. Over the 135-mile 
trip between Cardiff and London the fare averages about 6d. a mile, 
which, while it is more than a bus or train costs, is considerably 
less than a taxi. The three- or four-seat helicopters at present in 
use will have to be replaced by twelve- and eventually thirty-seaters 
before fares drop to bus-level. A twelve-seater is expected to be 
in service in three or four years, and designers are believed to have 
already drawn up plans for something on the scale of a flying bus 


time saved Is 


Yet even if the helicopter is not yet economic, rt is at any rate 
certain that flight above city streets to roof-top stations has passed 
out of the realm of Wellsian fantasies in comic papers. Possibly 
it will be 1955 before helicopters even begin to hover regularly 
over the bigger British cities, and longer still before they can fly 
overhead and attract as little public attention as an air-liner. It 
seems probable, too, that helicopter flight will be accepted as part 
of the nature of things in this country sooner than elsewhere in the 
world. Great Britain is ideally suited to helicopter operation, for 
its heavily-populated cities short distances apart need an economee 
form of transport which can make a number of stops. Roof-tops, 
technically known, will be con- 
been 


or “rotor-stations”” as they are 
siderably cheaper than f and a company has already 


formed to promote their development by town-planning authorities. 
It has that in f 
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estimated another five vears all towns of over 
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THE 
50,000 inhabitants will need a rotor-station, while big cities may 
want as many as SIX 
it is possible that the helicopter age, like the greater air age, 
take longer to dawn than the enthusiasts imagine. Neverthe- 
less, the helicopter will probably bring travel by air within the focus 
of a public eye which has had to regard airliners as a luxury some- 
what remote from the daily life of a city 


may 


Whiteman 
By CYNTHIA DE GREY 


HITEMAN was slow and quiet and very black. He was 
the smallest of all the native boys in that South African 
country hotel, and no one had ever seen him smile. His 
eves held permanently a look of wonder, and there was always a 
long moment's silence between an order, * Whiteman, bring some 
more wood,” and the inevitable reply, “ Yes, missus.” During that 
he would turn his eyes upon your face with the stillness 
1 the faces of the blind, an expression of listening, or it 


noment 
you See il 
might be a wailing upon God 

it was this pause, perhaps, that was mainly responsible for the 
“ Whiteman, 


mpatience with which he was generally regarded. 


vood Oh for heaven’s sake, didn’t you hear what I said ? 
Wood Whiteman’s wondering expression would remain as gentle ; 
the pause would be of the same duration as if he had not been 


Yes, missus.” The wood always came. Everything for 
isked Whiteman came. So everybody asked Whiteman 
to bring, to do, to clean, to change, to arrange everything that needed 
ringing, doing, cleaning, changing and arranging. 
orders were constant. “ Whiteman! ” the Permanent 
“What's the use of all this wood ? 
there’s no heat coming out at all.” 


Contrary 
Old Lady called one night. 
Put some coal on the fire; 
Whiteman stood motionless for the inevitable moment ; then, “* Yes, 
With his slow, self-effacing tread he went towards the 
A few minutes later a quiet 


nissus 
yuter regions where there was coal. 


figure with a coal-bin on its shoulder insinuated itself into the grate 
ind built with gentle care an edifice of coal and wood. 

While he was brushing the already tidy hearth, Madame, of 
English descent, to whom we paid our bills, came in and stood at 
the far end of the room. “ Whiteman,” she screamed, “ what are 
you doing? This room’s like a furnace. Never put coal on that 
fire.’ Whiteman’s face, listening and still, was lifted towards the 
speaker, but the bird-like figure had already gone before his lips 
framed, “ Yes, missus.” 

One had no hesitation in confiding in Whiteman. Once I gave 
him a bigger tip than I could afford and asked him not to tell the 

He did not quite 
it reminded one of 


other boys as I could not give them so much. 
smile, but something happened behind his face ; 
1 bud waiting to blossom, The pause was very long betore his, 
Yes, missus.” 

It had something to do with a greasy 
Several people had at 


Whiteman had a secret. 
piece of paper that had once been white. 
me time or another come round corners and surprised th2 boy 
wWiding it reverently in both hands, his head bowed over it. ~ Sur- 
prised" is not quite the word. Whiteman would not jump or start ; 
he would only become more still. Quiet, not activity, was his vehicle 
the expression of emotion. 

No one knew exactly how long Whiteman had been in the hotel 
‘Two or three years, anyway,” said the Permanent Old Lady. It 
was before she came. “And about time he got a new pullover,” 
she snorted. “It’s at least two years that he’s worn that ragged blue 
hing. I don’t Know what he does with his money. Time he had a 
decent suit too.” But Whiteman continued to wear his once-blue 
pullover from six in the morning till eleven at night and possibly, 
we could not know, from eleven at night till six in the morning. 
All we knew was that his hands, at least, were always clean, and we 
graciously permitted him to bring our tea and make our beds and 
do our rooms and put the sherry back in the wardrobe and fill our 
bottles without caring greatly about his pullover 
Certainly we, who knitted so assiduously, did not make him one. 


for 


hot- Vater 
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Then a certain morning dawned, as others had dawned before, 
with the grey-green moonlight recoiling before the sun. My tea-cup 
was heralded as usual by Whiteman’s gentle knock ; he waited upon 
me again at breakfast. A friend from the Transkei had come to 
stay with me, and that morning we strode across the fields under 
the winter sun. I asked her about the Native Territories. I wanted 
to know how the black man lived in his own parts; what he did 
She told me about their kraals where they live in communities—each 
man independent, a property-owner tilling his land and keeping his 
cattle. “A wife usually costs two cows,” she said, “ but it’s well 
worth it because when the men go away for a few years at a time 
their wives look after the land. They must have money because 
the Government tax levied on each black head has to be paid in 
cash. And of course,” she added, “ while they are away they quickly 
learn all the universal reasons for needing money.” 

Returning from our walk, happy with exercise and talking further, 
we passed from the ploughed land to the hedge that bordered the 
drive of the hotel. A figure was coming slowly in our direction. 
[ put my hand on my friend’s arm to keep her silent behind the 
It was Whiteman, carrying a small attaché case, but it was 
not the Whiteman we all knew. It was as if the bud that had been 
Whiteman’s spirit had burgeoned into a radiant bloom. His walk 
was slow, but graceful and free ; his head was uplifted to the sky ; 
As he walked, he chanted softly some- 


hedge 


pure joy dwelt in his face. 
thing that my friend told me afterwards was a native chant for the 
Benedicite: “O ye works of the Lord bless ye the Lord, praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever.” 

I wanted to say good-bye to him. I went forward up on to the 
drive and said: “So you're going, Whiteman? Good-bye.” His 
expression hardly changed, though the joy that was in him focused 
itself for a moment. He put his little case between his feet and 
reverently drew from his old pull-over the dirty piece of paper we 
had sometimes seen him holding. He offered it to me with both 
hands. “ For missus,” he said. 

I took it with great respect, and he turned and went his way 
Looking after him, I knew that Whiteman was as a spirit released 
from bondage on its way to the heavenly places. Then I opened 
the paper. 

At the house we found Madame demanding consolation from 
her properly indignant guests. ‘“ The ingratitude! Think of it! 
No notice. Nothing. He just walks out if you please. After all 


' 


I've done for him! 
* But didn’t he say anything ? " asked Number Seven at the Back. 
“Say ? What does Whiteman ever say except, *‘ Yes, missus’ ? 
I said plenty. I said ‘D’you mean to say you're going ?’ and he 
looked at me with that idiotic expression as if he thought I was 
crazy. You know that look of his—wondering.” Madame’s indigna- 
tion momentarily swamped her words. I was standing next to her 


by now. 
Didn't you have any arrangement with him when he came?” 
I asked 


Arrangement ? Of course I had an arrangement. But what's 
the use of an arrangement with a native? I can see you don’t 
know much about this country. It’s years ago anyway.” 

“Would it have been three years ago?" I asked 
“T don't know. How should I know ? 
But what's the use of that ? ™ 
Three years 


I hesitated. 

Madame was nonplussed. 
Well, perhaps. It might have been. 

“Would it have been January? January 28th? 
ago today ? ” 

* My goodness ! How do you think I can remember when these 
miserable blacks come and go. They're always letting me down 
like this. I’m sick of the lot of them. Thieves and liars, that's 
what they are, and not the slightest sense of gratitude or responsi- 
bility. Sick of them I am, utterly sick of them. Why ...!” 
Madame’s bird-like eyes suddenly saw what I was holding. “ Why ! 
That’s Whiteman’s bit of paper you've got.” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Whiteman’s bit of paper.” 

Every guest in the lounge had by this time come towards us, and 
I found myself in the middle of a breathless circle as I unfolded 
the paper. “Well!” exclaimed Madame 

On the paper were written one figure and one word. 
‘3 Years 


I read them 


out slowly 
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Going Down 
By J. STUART MACLURE (Christ's College, Cambridge) 


HE University Man settled himself in his chair, and a glassy 
stare came into his eyes. A feeling of extreme well-being 

surged up inside him and came to rest somewhere beneath 
the third button of his waistcoat The University Man was no 
more real than the Economic Man. or the Reasonable Man, of 
even the Man in the Street, but he smiled an assured smile. and 
“ You 


-P I hough 


shook the ash off his cigarette with a luxuriant gesture 
must be very sorry to be going down,” he said firmly 
they tell me there's a crisis in the university these days 

1 said | was not sure whether I was really sorry to be going 
down or whether, in fact, | could honestly face the prospect of 
mother yveat But he didn't hear. He went on I always say 
there is no other time in a man’s life quite lke the years spent 
if the ‘varsity He said it in the same way in which his cousin, 
the Public School Man, would refer to the Happiest Days of His 
Life with a vague picture in his mind of the Rugger XV, midnight 
feasts and breaking bounds on Saturday afternoon. The University 
Man, though, moved on a more elevated plane. “I mean the 
Rugger XV and cocktail parties in May Week and climbing in 
through the Fellows’ Garden after midnight,” he said 

I agreed, of course, that these things were essential to the atmo 
sphere of the university. But, before T could stop him, he was off 
down a side-track with exciting proctorial pursuits, hugely funny 
japes in the Market Square on Guy Fawkes’ Day and the night 
which a member of the Bench of Bishops spent in the police 
Mation 

Three vears is about as long as one wants of that sort of thing, 

perhaps.” T said, with an effort not to sound smug 

He came to with a start and straightened his Hawks’ Club tie 
“Of course.” he said, “there is another side to all that. It was 
the same in the Army : it does a man no end of good to muck in 
with all the other chaps like you have to do in a college. Just 
the same as in a Regiment Jolly good for moulding character 
and all that 
Community ; not so small as to be exclusive, nor so large as to 


There is something in all this business about a 


lose the sense of lovalty 
He went on: “It givés 


every man the opportunity to feel that he is really some use at 


There was something in it, 1 agreed 
something even if it is only cheering the others on He paused 
and glanced around his study walls, which reflected, in grey and 
sepia, pictures of himself and eight, ten or fourteen others clutching 
oars, ericket-bats or Rugby footballs in various uncomfortable 


positions A dusty oar above the fireplace was decorated with 
crests, names and a list of weights in stones and pounds At one 
end of the oar bung a foolish-looking cap. “ Yes,” he said, rather 


Tr . } 
SCTE-CODSCIOUSIN 


d you like the bother of taking the Tripos again 


Even if it’s only cheering the others on 


How woul 


I asked 
He looked up. “Oh ves —the Tripos.” he said. “ Of course, in 
our day no one seemed to bother about exams. It never seemed 


fo matter either That's the finest thing about our university 


system —no cramming. Didn't Macaulay tell his nephew to steer 
clear of a supervisor? Who was it said a university is just a 
collection of books ? . But I suppose the growth of the 


Tripos is part of this crisis they all talk about.” 

] remarked that the life of the college was something which I 
should certainly miss—-a weak remark, but the University Man 
took it up. “ Yes.” he said. “ The college is the thing. Quite 
apart from supervisions, which are pretty informal anyway, the 
greatest opportanities which came our way were in social contact 
with brilliant dons, breakfast parties with the Master, philosophy 
and kedgeree, scintillating conversation over steaming entrée 
dishes. Those were the days of discipleship.—J.J.s pupils, and 


so on 
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Were you one of JJ.s pupils?” I asked 
“No,” he admitted. “But I know of people who were.” | 
nodded 


| 


“The dons used to do a lot of entertaining, but now perhaps 
it is all rather difficult 
college meets the Master for a glass of sherry or a toast 


But still | suppose every member of the 
ed tea- 


cake once or twice in his career I said that was about correct 
The senior members of some colleges even knew a few of the 
undergraduates by sight 

He rose from his chair and went to a book-case and me back 
with a college register, which included the names of his contem- 
poraries There ts no other time when you ci jl it back 
for three years and look around you —as you can do up at the 
varsity No need to worry about a job or the future that can 


look after itself 


and culture simultaneously, and get that broad outlook on life 


Just time to play games, read book imbibe wine 


which is what the world wants in a man of education. You're just 
is much making good use of your time floating down from Grant 
chester by punt as you are in your rooms poring over a book 


He paused after this outburst They say that nowadays people 


work much too hard—-worrving about when they go down-—not 
interested in anything but getting something safe with a pension 
He shook his head. “It wasn't like that in mv day.” The word 


‘crisis formed in his mouth, but he suppressed it 


He opened the college register “Take Freddie Ferguson, for 
instance. Never did a stroke of work at the ‘varsity —took a Special 
in History. But he got everything there was to get out of life up 
there He well, never mind He hasn't done so 
badly either He stepped straight into the family firm making 
chemicals as managing director He took to it like a duck 
takes to water He pushed his finger down the list in front of 


him 
“Teddy Jones—-he never worked either, but he has done quite 
well at the Bar It took him a little while to get going, but he 
persevered, and his father saw him through the first five years.” 
1 was most impressed. “What do you think of graduates in 


I asked 


“ That is just the beauty of the ‘varsity education I believe 


madustry 


there is a steady demand for Arts men in management, with people 
They find something valuable 
And then theres 


like [LC.1. and other large concerns 
which the ‘varsity gives in the handling of men 
the trained mind and all that. | understand a leading firm of jam- 
manufacturers has told the Appointments Boards at the universities 
that classical scholars make the best salesmen.’ He took out his 
watch and his eyebrows lifted. He rose to his feet I must be 
going now,” he said. “Can I give you a lift anywhere? You 
must be very sorry to be going down for the last time 


He looked very hard at me. and I had to say something, though 


pretentious “ Yes I said “T agree with a 


especially with the conviction that no 


it sounded rather 
great deal of what you say 


one gets more or less than he deserves out of the university 
“Did | say that ? ” said the University Man 


But it was too late I had gone down for the last time 


Stowe Palace 


PATHS are grass-grown: the bridge palladian 
Spans but the reeds of a silted drain 

Venus’s temple a schoolboys’ stadium, 
Counterfeit ruins in truth attain 

Grey hoar of moss, and the lichen’s stain. 


But the great. elegant facade, 

Crowns the green vista that slopes from a pool 
And only the smacking of balls in the glade 
And splashing of spray where the water lies cool, 
Challenge this majesty ; claim it, a school. 


Hii pA BoDEeNn 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE frequently argued with foreigners about our national 

arrogance. I have sought to convince my Friench friends 

that what they denounce as “/'immense orgueil britannique” 
is little more than a nineteenth-century legend, created by our 
remarkable powers of survival and perhaps also by the exuberant 
cheerfulness of Lord Palmerston. I have sought to persuade my 
American friends that what they resent as our patronising manner 
is due almost entirely to an adenoidal infection, resulting from 
the dampness of our soil and climate. I do not deny, when dis- 
cussing the thing with foreigners, that we are a proud people or 
that the superbia britannorum is based upon many centuries of 
most commendable achievement I do not deny either that we 
may display at moments slight movements of vanity, which are in 
themselves not incompatible with deep ethical principles and en- 
saging personal charm. But I invite them to consider frankly 
and incisively whether there exists on this earth any race which 


s so utterly devoid of conceit. Pride, | remind them, is a noble 
nale quality: vanity, I suggest, is a delightful female attribute ; 
but conceit (by which I mean the assertion of qualities which one 
joes not possess) is a defect to which, as a race, we are almost 
vholly immune. I do not find that my foreign friends, if taken 
1 the aggregate, are markedly receptive of this argument. I seek 
to convince them by citing instances. No country in the world, I 
point out to them, possesses better trees, butter, complexions, grass, 
escalators or poets: yet it is rare indeed to hear any Englishman 
boasting of such things. The British Constitution, again, is the 
most magnificent of human mysteries, but what Englishman, when 
questioned, can furnish with even approximate coherence an 


account of the British Constitution? The British Civil Servant 
ind here I reach the most compelling of all my illustrations) is 
me of the most noble of God's creations, yet what Englishman, 
when abroad, has ever been heard to vaunt the virtues of his 
Civil Service ? Such modesty enforces respect. 
. * * o 

Having for twenty years been a member of His Majesty's Civil 
Service, I experience a certain delicacy in lauding that profession 
in those outright terms which I should otherwise not hesitate to 
employ. It is thus with satisfaction that I have been reading this 
week a restrained but powerful eulogy of the Service from the 
pen of Sir Edward Bridges, who for many years was one of the 
shining lights of that sedative and sedentary calling. In the Rede 
Lecture which he delivered this year, and which he entitled 
Portrait of a Profession,” with the neat sub-title of “ The Civil 
Service Tradition,” Sir Edward has analysed the origins, habits and 
virtues of this devoted band of men and women. The lecture has 
now been published by the Cambridge University Press and can 
be purchased for the sum of one shilling and sixpence. It should 
perhaps be explained that Sir Edward is not dealing with the vast 
horde of minor bureaucrats and technicians who, under the needs 
of the Welfare State and the policy of full employment, have 
increased in numbers to an extent which has aroused criticism 
among the lessseupeptic members of the community. Sir Edward 
is dealing rather with the cream of our beloved Civil Service, with 
the men who have obtained seconds and even firsts in modern 
greats, who wear black hats and carry umbrellas, and who can be 
»bserved at luncheon-time crossing towards Pall Mall and casting 
at the pelicans in St. James’s Park a glance either of rapid scrutiny 
detached indifference, depending upon whether pelicans come 
within their department or pelicans do not. 

* * * * 

Sir Edward Bridges, therefore, is considering only those Civil 
servants who “handle the broader questions of administration 

In his deft Treasury way, he employs the epithet 
in order to forestall any jealousy which the terms 
‘more interesting” or “more important” might conceivably 
trouse. Within these limits he examines what he aptly describes 


and policy.” 


Droader ” 


as “ one of the most worth-while, if also, perhaps, one of the least 
understood of professions He begins by informing his audience 
that the Civil Service as we now know it is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
Mr. Gladstone invited Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote to devise some method of recruitment less invidious 
and more rewarding than the haphazard system of personal patron- 
age which then obtained. They recommended competitive 
examinations. From that moment the Civil Service ceased to be 
a chance collection of favoured clerks, owing personal loyalty to 
the Minister who had secured them their appointments, and became 
a disciplined cohort—and then a regiment, and thereafter an army 

of inspired administrators, possessing the best brains which the 
universities could produce and fired with corporate loyalty, not to 
this or that Minister, but to such sublime abstractions as King 
and Country, Pallas Athene and The State. Inevitably, as Sir 
Edward points out, this trained band of cultivated men and women 

having all passed the same examination, being equally convinced 
that facts are more important than policies, sharing an equal 
reverence for politicians and the same terror of parliamentary 
questions—evolved, as the decades passed over them, a corporate 
identity, the same sort of movements of the head and hands, and 
2 common philosophy. It is Sir Edward’s acute analysis of this 
philosophy which I find so encouraging 


* * * * 


He contends, and I have myself derived a not dissimilar im- 
pression, that the continuity of the Civil Service creates “ what 
may merit the title of a departmental point of view.” This depart- 
mental philosophy is, in Sir Edward’s opinion, “nothing more 
startling than the slow accretion and accumulation of experience 
over the years.” It becomes the privilege, the duty and the delight 
of the Civil Servant to spread before his Minister the garnered 
riches of his own storehouse of knowledge. That knowledge, un- 
like the higher inspiration which informs the policies of Cabinets, 
is academic in its nature, being based upon the scholarly assessment 
of facts. The Civil Servant differs from his political employers in 
possessing “a capacity and determination to study difficult sub- 
jects intensively and objectively, with the same disinterested desire 
to find the truth at all costs.” He should at the same time 
remember that politics are the art of the possible, and must develop 
delicate antennae which will warn him that certain proposals or 
solutions, however scholarly they may seem in principle, will not 
in practice commend themselves to the Electorate, and should not, 
therefore, in loyalty to his Minister, be too convincingly advanced. 
Since, although the Civil Servant must “avert himself, almost 
instinctively, from party politics,” it would be an error on his 
part to assume too readily that politics do not exist. His first 
duty is to protect his Minister from unnecessary exposure, and 
it may be this fine devotion which, Sir Edward suggests, tempts 
so many Civil Servants to write in “language deliberately framed 
so as to mean as little as possible.” It is this also which accounts 
for the Civil Servant’s “ highly developed sense of caution.” 


an * 7 . 


The danger of all extreme forms of scholarship is pedantry. Sir 
Edward Bridges does not claim that all Civil Servants are untainted 
by this vice. Yet he implies—and he is justified in the implicationa— 
that the best Civil Servants are those who never allow the pressure 
of their knowledge to affect their imagination or their humour. It 
is a useful thing, he asserts, that Civil Servants should be regarded 
as figures of fun, since that curbs pompousness and encourages 
modesty. But no man of any public experience really regards them 
as figures of fun. They constitute the tribunal of knowledge, the 
areopagus of good sense, the fly-wheel of the State. We have every 
reason to be proud of, and even a bit conceited about, the British 
Civil Service 
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CINEMA 


(Plaza.)}———* So Long at the Fair.” 
“ Too Dangerous to Love.” (Carlton.) 


Odette, the 


** Odette.” (Leicester Square.) 


record of a supremely 
courageous terrible privations and torture 
after she was caught acting as a British agent in France, is notia 
ery successful film. Miss Anna Neagle must be loudly praised for 
her performance, particularly in the half, for here 
abandons all former pretensions and, leaving Mayfair with its 
Wilding roundabouts as far behind as a childhood’s dream, plunges 
with a passionate sincerity into an unfamiliar réle. One can sense, 
I think, that this has been a profound experience for Miss Neagle, 
And 


that 
endured 


Say 
who 


me to 
woman 


Ir grieves 


second she 


but unfortunately the film’s general impression is shallow 
this. I feel sure, is largely. though not entirely, due to that old 
bugbear of mine, pidgin English. Mrs. Churchill was French, she 


went to France to help organise the Maquis, she was surrounded 
by French aides and German spies ; yet here, save at odd moments 
which floodlight the absurdity, everybody converses in English 
the French with the French and the Germans with the Germans. 
Really, it is so infernally silly, and makes the whole thing so im 
probable, that one cannot help being irritated. Mr. Trevor Howard 
as Captain Churchill and Mr. Marius Goring as a German 
Intelligence Officer are good without being especially so. Mr. 
Peter Ustinov, on the other hand, is particularly perfect in a 
small part. Certainly the French should have made this picture 
As it stands, it is a magnificent story told scratchily after being 
liberally sprinkled with irritant powder 


* + * * 


Miss Jean Simmons has recently received the British Oscar, and, 
in case she should get the foolish idea into her silly young head 
that she has deserved it, the critics have followed up the award 
with violent chastisement. Why, I cannot imagine, for I do not 
think that Miss Simmons has ever pretended to be a great dramatic 
actress, and she does not fail, in So Long at the Fair, to give us 
what we expect of her—charm, youth, beauty and a sympathetic 
appreciation of her part. That an Oscar should be awarded for 
these virtues is hardly her fault. We have no actresses on the British 
screen 

So Long at the Fair, though it tells the old story of a girl who 
goes to Paris with her brother and on the morning after her arrival 
finds that both he and his room have disappeared, is. to my mind, 










"Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns 


the tongue’ 
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ARTS 


excellent entertainment. Mr. Dirk Bogarde as the hero, Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt as the sinister hotel-proprietor and Mr. Austin 
Trevor as the Police Commissioner are very much alive, the Settings 
are delightful and the mystery is unfolded at the requisite tension, 
If Miss Simmons had behaved sensibly, of course, and called jn 
the police long before she did, the film would never have been 
made, but this sort of cerebral woolliness attacks so many film 
characters that it barely needs mentioning. I, for one, would have 
had she shown 


been sorry good sense 


* * * * 


twelve men (and women) good and 


| 


In Too Dangerous to Love, 


true, a jury trying a murder case, are confined for many days and 
nights in a small hotel, so that no prejudicial contact with the 
world shall be made by them. They are an ill-assorted group, 


and their feuds and affections are quite entertaining to share, what 
with Miss Ginger Rogers and Mr. Dennis Morgan falling in love, 
Miss Margolo Gillmore being grand, Miss Thelma Ritter being 
common, and various gentlemen of different social levels sleeping 
four in a room. At the end it is conclusively proved that illicit 
love and murder do not necessarily go together This will be a 
great relief to many people VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


KousSEVITZKY conducted his first concert with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Albert Hall on June Ist and raised 
at once the problems of interpretation which, it seems, have always 
clustered around a man who, at the age of seventy-six, still brings 
an electric and demonic atmosphere into the concert-hall. Tchai- 
kovsky's fifth symphony he treated rhetorically, with violent 
contrasts of colour and considerable rubato ; and since the music 
itself is for the most part emotional rhetoric and depends for its 
effect on a rhetorician with all the variations of speed and all the 
purples of Tyre and Sidon at his command, there was much to te 
said for his interpretation, quite apart from the vitality and intensity 
of the actual orchestral playing. 

It was, I think, a mistake to make the third movement so tense, 
to use rubato in what is a dance-movement or divertissement, and to 
pick out in colour inner parts which have no special significance. 
If this movement had been simpler, the other three would have 
gained in stature. And yet is it fair to dismiss this whole work as 
insincere, simply. because the composer—so easily depressed and 
a prey to the Slav habit of self-abasement—wrote that “ there is 
something repellent in it, some over-exaggerated colour, some 
insincerity or fabrication which the public instinctively recognise-” ? 
He was in any case wrong about the public; and if there are 
hysterical moments, where colour and expression are crude, this 
surely does not invalidate the work as a whole. Tchaikovsky had 
not perfect taste, but he had something much more important, a gift 
of melody, a sense of colour and of drama which have made him, 
for all his glaring faults, immortal. 

Koussevitzky’s interpretation of Debussy’s La Mer caused even 
more heart-burnings. There could be no questioning its vitality 
and the powerful presentation of Debussy’s three pictures. But 
were not the colours too vivid, the contrasts too extreme, the tone 
forced and theatrical ? Certainly no performance could have had 
less of the famous French qualities of discretion and measure. fo: 
Koussevitzky is the least Horatian of conductors. But La Mer is 
not marked by understatement—in fact there are momenis when 
Debussy’s debt to Rimsky-Korsakov and to Franck is unusually 
clear—and I was more than content to enjoy the aliveness of the 
whole performance at the expense of some finer points of interpreta- 


tion. 
* o * . 


Norman del Mar and the Chelsea Symphony Orchestra played 
one of their usual interesting and ambitious programmes at the 
Chelsea Town Hall on June 6th. | unfortunately missed Britten's 
Our Hunting Fathers, but Hindemith’s violin concerto, written in 
1939, was long overdue for performance here and Rachmaninov s 
Isle of the Dead was certainly worth reviving. Denis East played the 


concerto with considerable skill and aplomb. It is not an easy 
work to follow at a first hearing, though the lyrical passages with 


which it is interspersed and the bubbling jocosity of the final rondo 
are immediately attractive. The scoring is often heavy and needs 
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very clean, deft playing, whereas the over-resonance of the Chelsea 
hall exaggerated the inexperience of the orchestra. Hindemith uses 
simple, even unassuming material; the chief interest lies in his 
inventive treatment of it; and this emphasis on workmanship and 
invention brings him into line with the great German classical 
composers. For Rachmaninov, on the other hand, highly charac- 
teristic material 1s essential. The /sle of the Dead, written in 1907, 
just before the third piano concerto, is opulent in its orchestration 
from the predominant 5/8 rhythm 


and derives its chief interest 
Russian manner, into a 


which is built up, in the conventional 


huge dirge The music would, | think, have astonished Bocklin, 
the Swiss painter whose picture inspired the work—and continues 
to hang German front parlours and hotel bedrooms. But here 
at least was some unfamiliar Rachmaninov and some genuinely 
orchest ting MARTIN COOPER. 


Maternity 


O take my 


[hat spoil my tender vines! 


little hostages 


O draw me from the pit wherein 
I went and cast my lines! 
To fish responsibility 
I baited youth and beauty ; 
Gave eye, tongue. hearing, sense of smell 
Io duty, duty, duty 
And now my heart 1s always tense, 
My withers always wrung ; 
My sap is drying, and my song, 
Except for this, unsung 
MARGHANITA LASKL. 
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“IN MEMORIAM” 


ALTHOUGH 
lume of poetry, it is well known to be from the pen of Alfred 
It is also known that the inscription refers to Mr. 
It may be gleaned 


mly these words appear on the titlepage of this 


Tennyson 

Arthur Hallam, a son of the historian 
from the book, that the deceased was betrothed to a sister of 
Tennyson, while the friendship on the poet’s part has “ passed 
the love of women.” 

The volume is pervaded by a religious feeling, and an ardent 
ispiration for the advancement of society. These two senti- 
nents impart elevation, faith, and resignation ; so that memory, 
thought, and a chastened tenderness, generally predominate over 
The grave character of the theme forbids much 


{ 


deep grief. 
indulgence in conceits such as Tennyson sometimes falls into, 
and the execution is more finished than his volumes always 
are : there are very few prosaic lines, and few instances of that 
excess of naturalness which degenerates into the mawkish. The 
nature of the plan—which, after all, is substantially though not 
in form a set of sonnets on a single theme—is favourable to 
those pictures of common landscape and of daily life, redeemed 
from triviality by genial feeling and a perception of the lurking 
beautiful, which are the author's distinguishing characteristic. 
The scheme, too, enables him appropriately to indulge in 
theological and metaphysical reflections ; where he is not quite 
30 excellent Many of the pieces taken singly are happy 
xumples of Tennyson, though not perhaps the very happiest. 
As a whole, there is inevitably something of sameness in the 
work, and the subject is unequal to its long expansion ; yet its 
nature is such, there is so much of looseness in the plan, that 
night have been doubled or trebled without incongruity. It 
s one of those books which depend upon individual will and 
feeling, rather than upon a broad subject founded in nature 
id tractable by the largest laws of art. Hence, though not 
irrespective of laws, such works depend upon instinctive felicity 
felicity in the choice of topics and the mode of execution, 
felicity both in doing and in leaving undone : this high and 
perfect excellence, perhaps, Jn Memoriam has not reached, 
though omission and revision might lead very close to it. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THe nightingales, which owing to the eccentricities of May weather have 
proved unusualiy intermittent in song, will soon cease altogether or 
relapse to gruff paternal noises. Those who (like a famous American 
nat ff visits to a nightingale haunt would be wise to realise 


at the bird grows more and more nocturnal as the season progresses 


JUNE 9, 


uralist) put 






and may remain more or less silent till the smal] hours, The later the 
date the later in the night the song. That is, I think, the general] rule 
Last year this most southerly of birds was seen on the little, far northerly 
island of Fair Isle, an almost, though not quite, unique event. The 


arrival of a Kentish plover was no less surprising 
the nightingale is beginning to extend its range to the north, as it 
undoubtedly is to the West? Fair Isle is becoming the English Heligo- 
land, made famous for all time by Gadke’s glorious accounts of the host 
»f small migrants that, like the Persian arrows of Thermopylae, darkened 
the autumn sky The watchers there are many and continuous and 
expert: and their records have already given the Isle a world-wide 
among students of birds, who should be duly grateful to 
frust for its contribution of £3,000 


Does it indicate that 


reputation 
the Pilgrim 


A Use for May 

In all parts of England have been heard ecstatic comments on 
lory of the may-blossom, which tt y did belong to May. 
I the master shrub of England. thanks in fact to the 
Enclosure Acts, y precise instructions were issued for planting 
the bushes at the edge of ditches of an exact construction. But no bush, 
in my experience, multiplies itself so freely Within the small pale 
of my garden and paddock I destroy dozens every year; and such is 

r tap 


,4 the 








¢ iIrsce 
‘, 9% Course 





when very 


gging One up uninjured. One 
singularly attractive band of quick, looking vividly white against the 
dark background, edged a wood of afforested firs. How they came there 
I do not know—by the agency of man or bird; but it occurred to me 
that the Forestry Commission could qualify the grimness of their 
regimented conifers by planting a few flowering shrubs at the edge. 


tap-root that I seldom succeed in 


Tips or Groves ? 


Among a host of beneficent activities, the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England has been concerning itself with the control of tipping 
—it has nothing to do with money—and would have these huge, unsightly 


(or in my gardener’s idiom unsightable) dumps rendered illegal. In 
the meanwhile, since the Coal Board does not agree, ecognises that 
th lable alternative in many places is to clothe the heaths with 





vegetation. Long ago, in Aberdare, on Lord Aberdare’s urging. I think, 
»f tips were converted into groves, and the afforesters them- 

astonished at the number of trees and bushes that took 
kindly to such refuse material; and once growth of any sort is started 
the fertility of the ground increases steadily Something will grow 
anywhere. As to London rubbish, which is still being dumped in country 
ltivation excellent farm crops, 


selves were 


places, it will produce under very simple ct 


which in one case included sunflowers by 





A Rabbit Pitch 
Beatrix Potter would have been delighted with a little picture presented 
norning in the garden. Overnight I had removed a cloche 
t The next morning one 


to us one \ 
on the grass. 
possession and 


from a special plant and left i 


of the young rabbits that graze my carnations took 
sat for an hour or so as pleased as Punch with its Crystal Palace. Its 
ludicrous impudence was much enjoyed by the household. Perhaps the 


intelligent babe felt it was safe therein from missiles, of lead or other 


materia 


In the Garden 

Talking of Peter Rabbit, a garden presided over by Mr. MacGregor 
was allotted a silver medal at Chelsea for red penstemons 
and blue penstemons and every sort of penstemons. The flower is in 
in the United Sta 


penstemons 





vogue everywhere, not least, as I have said before, 





This small, but remarkable, display of penstemons did in fact attract 

the special notice of American growers who came over especially to 

learn. One of them, discussing the vital question—to any nurseryman— 

of the supply, gave startling evidence of the vogue gardening in the 

United States. He said that he never put a plant on the market till he 

could supply 100,000 specimens! A statistical figure on this subject 
; 


jec 
that sticks in my memory is that a single nurseryman, in New York, 
alleged that he sold annually 200,000 bushes of Berberis Thunbergu. 
This is said to be the most popular of all bushes in the United States; 
and indeed a hedge that in autumn is astonishingly brilliant. Personally 
I prefer it to the variety Atropurpurea, though this is one of the best of 


all purple-leaved shrubs. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 21 


Report by Robert Levens 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a“ period” novel 
dealing with English social life in 1950, and written some 200 years 
later by an author who had gone to some trouble, but not quite 
enough, to recapture the authentic flavour of a bygone age. 

The novelist of 200 years hence might be expected to have 
thumbed his way through musty newspaper files, etc., and so 
acquired a rough idea of what went on in 1950. He would 
associate this year with political tension, de-rationing, juvenile 
delinquency, West Indians, Christopher Fry, television, helicopters 
(but not space-platforms or mechanical butlers). He might well 
pick up rather distorted notions of such topics, and confuse them 
still further by misremembering what he had read ; and there are 
endless details of daily life and contemporary usage lying in wait 
to trip him up. So I was expecting to find competitors packing 
as much error into as few words as they knew how. “ He strolled 
down the cobbled Main Street, deserted save when a coach-load 
of West Indian tourists thundered past, their turbans streaming 
down the wind. Turning into the ‘Queen Mary, he booked a 
private bar, sank into an armchair and ordered a tankard of whisky 
and a pipe, carelessly tossing a five-shilling bill to the waitress 
He touched the television switch at his elbow. What a break of 
luck! They were singing Venus Preserved, latest success of that 
versatile veteran, C. B. Fry. Old Vic Olivier was still in splendid 
voice 

As it turned out, competitors in general let the future novelist 
off more lightly than this, and tended to concentrate rather on 
atmosphere than on detail. D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart’s entry was 
the richest in error (“ Lord H. had stroked the Cambridge boat 
and rowed it to victory in 1940; two years later one of his four- 
year-olds had won the Derby. At that moment the Soviet 
Ambassador entered, talking excitedly in his broken Esperanto to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury “); but many of his anachronisms 
came from a future too remote to be easily confused with the 
present day. I should have liked to print a cleverly written dialogue 
passage by H. A. C. Evans about an unfortunate boy who had 
to go to Eton because he failed to qualify for a State school ; but 
it was authentic in idiom, anachronistic only in theme—it might 
have passed for a satire written in 1950 about 1975. C. M. Grosett 
deserves mention for illustrating the sort of dialogue that might 
result from using newspapers as a source: “* There were over one 
and a half million in the tubes again today. How were the meat 
imports?" ‘Seven thousand tons down on last week. “has 
And I liked D. R. Peddy’s opening: “* You have till 8, said the 
Chief Whip. ‘Your presence is then required. Otherwise , 
you understand me?" His sinister smile sufficed. Fotheringay 
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knew the anguish of the three-line whip, used on any member who 
disobeyed.” 

Among many entries deserving careful consideration, F. W. 
Gordon-Collard emerged as a clear winner because, besides getting 
the right sort of things wrong, he was the only competitor to show 
the historical novelist’s distinctive manner persisting down the ages 
as it is all too likely to do, one dubious archaism merely giving 
place to another—* By my halidom! ° to “ Cor stone the crows! ” 
and “carle” to “ perisher.” | award him a prize of £3 and £1 
each to N. Hodgson and the Rev. N. S. Power. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(FPF. W. Gorpdon-CoteLarD) 


The porter bowed the Archbishop out of the Athenaeum and stood 
Staring after the surpliced figure. “ One of the best! A super spiv !” 
he thought, turning to answer the telephone 

The Archbishop walked slowly past the United Services Club, which 
was thronged with officers of both sexes in the blue of the Navy, the 
sky-blue of the R.A.F., the scarlet of the Home Guards and the maroon 
of the Salvation Army. The motto of General Booth, one of the founders 
of the club, was carved above the door: “ Wizard are the prangs of the 
Lord.” The Archbishop turned down Whitehall and walked on towards 
the House of Lords. At the Horse Guards a mounted sentry reined a 
great black horse across his path and demanded to see his identity card, 
his ration book and his insurance card 

“Cor stone the crows ! ™ cried the Prelate, with that in his eye which 
made the other recoil “Have these vestments no meaning to your 
eyes? Must a perisher show his papers every five yards he walks 

‘I am instructed to carry out a check of every personnel unit in 
pedestrian motion on this thoroughfare,” said the sentry with a scowl. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(N. HopGson) 


. But she hoped to recoup herself at the Derby Sweep. to be run 
in the old Midland town the following week. She thought she knew a 
hound that would win. Just then her husband entered and her thoughts 
turned to him. Perhaps he was getting rather old for tennis and he did 
look a trifle odd—those frilly panties—but Bill would sooner wear a 
made-up tie with his stewed shirt than play tennis incorrectly dressed. 
And, after all, it was she who had made him young again She 
remembered how he used to come home from the office, tired and listless, 
and how she had taken him to the Radiant Doctor. who explained that 
we use up energy even in sleep. So now—two tablespoonfuls of Epsom 
salts in a cup of hot milk at bedtime and, even on these chilly mornings, 
she had him hopping out of bed almost before dawn! Dear Bill . 


(Rev. N. S. Power) 

His cap pulled down, Willie slouched from the cinema clutching his 
little gat. In the street he climbed a pile of rubble and looked 
round. The traffic screeched past normally—no atomic scare this evening, 
and no flying saucers studded the sky with silver points of terror. 
Reassured, Willie relaxed—then came a scream of breaks and a sickening 
crash. A helicopter had landed in the path of a jet-propelled tram ! 
Willie shuddered. He would be strong: he would nor be afraid. Auto- 
matically slinging a brick through the east window of a half-derelict 
church, Willie slouched on. (The Vicar smiled sadly as he watched from 
his deck-chair and lit another pipeful of Four Square Gospel. What else 
could he do ? The gang would “ beat him down ™ if he protested.) 

Willie paused outside a bank; the cashier was frail, old and alone. 
Pushing open the door, in a voice tremulous with insecurity and harsh 
with aped cruelty, Willie ordered: “ Stick me up! ” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 23 
Set by Mervyn Horder 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the best con- 
tumelious epigram—English, Latin or Greek—in dispraise of either 
or both the two following universities : (a) Oxford ; (hb) Cambridge. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than June 16th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of June 23rd. 
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LETTERS TO 


Travel in France 





Six —Mr. Renfield is right: your statements and those of Mr. Rees are 
indeed incorrect and misleading. It is easily possible to manage ver 
ymif ‘ in France on £2 a day I have recent!y returned from a six 
weeks stay in France; it was a business trip and I had a special 
Hlowance, but I kept careful accounts and now c ilculate that three to 
four week e well within the £50 allowance There are many very 
pood | c stely with full pension for around £1 a day. If you travel 
yout t time, as we did, it is naturally more expensive, but here are 
the averag laily costs for my wife and self (service and all taxes 
cluded); 800 frances, bed and breakfast ; 300 francs for picnic lunches 
sls urcuterie, Cheese, patisserie); 1,300 francs, dinner (usually three 
courses ite ; and always a bottle of wine); 800 francs, incidentals 
ineritifs, coffee and liqueurs postage, admission fees, newspapers, tea, 


00 francs a day for two, or £1 15s. a head 
And, of course, it could be done cheaper. It all depends how you live 
and want to live in France 


4s to 5s. a day to that estimate. But, on the other hand, we ate and 


Lunch every day in a restaurant would add 


with the deliberate intention of enjoying the gastronomic 
pleasures of France. We could have kept to the prix fixe meals—and 
iow good some of these are ; Madame Faux, for example, who provides 


it the Buffet de la Gare at Rodez a six-course dinner of potage, hors 


feuvre, sole meuniére, viande rétie, legume and dessert, for 270 francs, 
or the little Chat qui Fume restaurant at Chateauroux, which provided 
the following for 290 francs: Potage, omelette au jambon, cote de pore, 
houtleur sauté, dessert Add service and a carafe of wine, and you 
ire still well below our average of 1,300 francs 

Mr. Rees uses an unhappy phrase when he speaks of Paris teaching 
jim “ what high prices mean.” Paris food and hotels can be as cheap or 
43 expensive @s you want them to be, and certainly the range and limits 
wre higher than the average provinctal French town You can eat a 
steak and chips at the Brasserie de la Sorbonne ior 2s 3d >; you can 
vet an escalope de veau pannée at Doucet in the Rue Vaugirard for 4s. ; 
sucking pig at the Cochon de Lait for 6s. ; duck at the Tour d’Argent for 
£1. You pays your money, and you takes your choice—true, but in Paris, 
ind in all French travel, you take your choice first. All menus are printed 


with prices outside restaurants ; all hotel prices regulated from Paris. I 
make this point, so that no one reading Mr. Rees should give Paris a 
wide berth and so forgo one of the great pleasures of life in western 
Europ Yours truly, GLYN E. Danie! 

Sr. John's College, Cambridge. 


Sir.—If Mr. Renfield considers that: my article says that £50 will barely 
do for a fortnight’s holiday, he has either misread or misinterpreted me. 
| was at some pains to make clear that this amount, wisely spent, * will 
jo very well for a fortnight.” 1 also pointed out that we had had a 
very good time on much less than our full currency allowance. 

In any case, how long money will last is surely relative to your tastes 
Fifty pounds will last a day or a year, according to whether 
you like caviare and champagne or begging your bread. My point is 
that a professional man like myself, used to a reasonable standard of 
ving. will have no difficulty in maintaining and exceeding it in France 
m his money for a fortnight, and 1 think that I made that clear.—Yours 
fanthtully H. G. Sr. M. Rees. 

The Breck Lodge, Mildenhall, Bury St. Edmunds. 


ind desires 


Realities in Burma 


Sik.-Your distinguished contributor, Sir Percival Griffiths, shows in his 
) admirable grasp of detail and a profound understanding of 

iman problems in the East, which indicate that his years in public life 
ive been spent as a good and enlightened administrator. But I feel 
S article he has missed some facts and mis-read others, and 

s may be unavoidable when treating a vast subject in the 

ipass Of a short article, I should, with your kind permission, 

ipply some of the missing facts on the Karen problem in 


Sir Percival suggests that the Karens were driven into rebellion because 
he BK ese were not kindly disposed to their aspiration for autonomy 
But a separate Karen State within the Union of Burma was envisaged 
"ven Oy the framers of the constitution, section 180 of which prescribes 
the machinery for its creation; the Regional Autonomy Enquiry Com- 
nission, of which Saw Ba U Gyi, the leader of the Karen insurgents, 
Was an important member, made its interim recommendation on February 
th, 1949, that this machinery be put into motion at an early date 
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When the Karen insurgents were faced with defeat at Insein after t 

initial successes in rebellion, the Burmese Government signed an agree- 
ment with their leaders to end hostilities, to grant a seneral amnesty and 
to continue work of the Autonomy Commission from the point where tt 


had been left by Saw Ba U Gyi. A similar situation now exists in Burma, 

and the promises embodied in the agreement of April Sth, 1949, which 

he Karens, are now being made again by the 

The responsibility for the Karen rising must be 

shared by both the nese ound the Karens, for it cannot be that one 
: : 


party has been absolutely right while the other absolutely wrong, Dut 


was not honoured 


Burmese Governme 





the Burmese Government has not shown the reluctance to “do a deal 
with the Karens which Sir Percival suggests. We all share the hopes of 
Sir Percival that a settlement will come out of the present negotiations, 
Once the Karen problem is solved the small and disorganised bands of 
P.V.O. and Communists will fade from the Burma scene, as they would 
have done long ago if the unfortunate Karen rising had not given them 
new life and a cover 

We are a young nation. We have made mistakes and we have our 
are learning and willing to learn, and we shall 
It is confidence in 


shortcomings. But we 

work out our salvation, as Sir Percival says we must 

ourselves and our cause, not optimism, which makes me say this 

Yours, &c., Mat NG MauUNnG 
29 Nottingham Place, W.1. 


Indus Prehistory 


Sir,—Sir John Marshal! in his article on Indian prehistory in your tssue 
of June 2nd, makes two statements that call for comment. With regard 
to the Harappa culture of the Indus valley and the Punjab, he states 
that: “ We can safely affirm, too, that it reached its zenith round about 
3000 B.c.” Now, any date for the Indian material must depend on 
contacts established with the Mesopotamian sequence further west, and 
while there is some evidence of contact between the South Baluchistan 
peasant communities and Early Dynastic Sumer (about 2800 B.C.), 
Harappa contacts can only be perceived in the time of the Kingdom of 
Agade, 2300 B.c., and later in the chronology accepted since Dr. Sidney 
Smith's revision of Sumerian dates published in 1940. So that all we 
can say is that, in the mature form in which we alone know it, the 
Harappa culture was in part contemporary with this phase of Meso- 
potamian ancient history. 

Sir John goes on to compare the shoddy workmanship of the later 
phases of the Harappa cities with a similar decline in building standards 
in Mesopotamia, and draws the conclusion that “it is obvious therefore 
that . .. the example set by the Indians was copied by the Sumerians, 
Surely it is not necessary to invoke contacts between 
two areas 1,300 miles apart as the crow flies to account for a parallel 
decay of civic tradition and a lowering of standards of building in the 
latter days of these ancient oriental cities ?—Yours faithfully, 

Department of Prehistoric Archaeology. STUART PiGGorr. 


not vice versa. 


The University, Edinburgh. 


The Value of Philosophy 


Sir, —We are living in times when confusion in the realm of thought, and 
inhumanity in the sphere of practice, reach to the roots of our intellectual 
and moral life, and threaten the very foundations of our civilisation. No 
wonder that such a grave and critical state of affairs has led thoughtful 
men throughout the world to deep heart-searching concerning the causes 
of modern man’s sickness, accompanied with a silent prayer for light 
to find a remedy before it is too late. 

It is the duty of philosophy to do all it can to supply the light which 
comes from its own domain to men and women of our era, in the hope 
that it may help them. Thus we must ask the question: What ts the 
message which philosophy in our age can humbly but reasonably give, 
to mankind? In the first place it must point out that science has been 
the main underlying cause of the great changes that have been brought 


about in the past few centuries in the lives of men Although science 





can ode regarded us the special revelation of the modern age, it must 
also De icknowledged t ) it nis revelation nas sn ittered man S$ tr idit ynal 
world-view and dislocated his age-long way of life. Its effects, therefore, 
have been both beneficent and disturbing, and science must now help 
to rebuild a new world on the ruins of the old world which it has largely 
destroyed 

In the second place, philosophy must make clear that science can only 
be one factor in the shaping of the future The ascertainment of facts 
ind their explanation is aot enough. In our human world, value is a 
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new category fundamental to the world of spirit, without which existence 
is meaningless for us, and in all probability to the universe itself. Philo- 
eophy, therefore, has a part to play in shaping the future as well as 
ecience. The task of philosophy is to seek for a synoptic view of reality, 
and, in presenting this vision, it must insist that the poet's dream, the 
artist's vision, the mystic’s communion with the transcendent “ Other,” 
are just as valid disclosures of the nature of reality as are its geometrical 
and physical properties discovered by science. Hence there is a realm 
of value as well as a domain of fact, an eternal as well as a temporal 
aspect of the universe. The eternal aspect is of supreme importance 
to the life of man, for without a vision of this facet of reality man 
perishes. It is the source of ethics, of art, of religion and of truth, 
since it confronts and challenges mere fact with alternative possibilities 

The synoptic view, which is the goal of philosophy, must therefore 
endeavour to present this larger pattern, inclusive both of nature and 
man, of fact and value, of time and eternality. It is this larger whole 
which, viewed from varying angles, is experienced by us as truth, beauty, 
goedness. These values would seem to be the disclosure of a supreme 
principle of order in the universe exemplified both in physics, and in 
art and morals, and negating any doctrine of a fundamental chaos at 
the heart of things 

Philosophy, then, in these dire and critical times, would persuade 
the leaders of suffering man to receive into their hearts and minds its 
message, and to present it to their followers. In this way they may help 
fo restore sanity to our world, and, a the same time, inspire it with a 
fresh nope. Men may then be able to summon up all their resources 
of courage and concentrate all their powers of mind and soul in a 
supreme effort to overcome the cruelty of man to man, and thus avert 
the doom now threatened by their many irrational conflicts— Yours 
faithfully, Sypney E. Hooper. 

Reyal Institute of Philosophy, University Hail, 

14 Gordon Square, ff on I 


The Duke of Windsor’s Memoirs 


Sirn.——In your issue of June 2nd, Janus comments adversely on the 
publication of the Duke of Windsor’s memoirs. I have not seen them, 
but the implications of Janus’s criticisms are curious. “The unhappy 
events of 1936 belong to history, and no responsible person wants to 
disinter them.” By inference; no history should be written, or, if written, 
it should be restricted to events that are not unhappy. “It is deplorable 
that the whole story . Should be dragged up again after many of the 
persons principally concerned in it are dead and silent.” 

By pority of reasoning no one must now write of the Munich agree- 
nent, on account of the deaths of Mr. Chamberlain, Hitler and Mussolini. 
Janus might more plausibly have argued that the abdication, seen in 
perspective, was of no great importance, or that the time has not yet 
come for the publication of a sufficiently candid account by one of 
the surviving “ persons principally concerned”; yet its constitutional 
aspects are of interest, and the deaths of Lord Baldwin and Archbishop 
Lang have made it more easy not the reverse, for a full account to be 
in these matters de vivis nil nisi bonum !—Yours faithfully, 


P. A. Brunt. 
Road and Rail Charges 


Sin.—I am very glad to deal with the points ef detail which Mr. J. E. 
Allen has raised and which | omitted from my letter in an attempt to 
(1) It is perfectly true that steel-tyred trucks on steel rails 
This factor, however, hag 


given ; 
St. Andrews 


keep it short 
eqguire less motive power than road vehicles 
, 


bearing on the suitability and overall efficiency of a truck as a 
ansport vehicle (In any case the thermal efficiency of the internal 


combustion engine is much greater than that of the steam engine.) 


Many more factors than mechanical efficiency determine the use of 


ad transport. It is not even necessarily a matter of cheapness. There 


¢ advantages such as being able to make door-to-door journeys—with 


ve consequent avoidance of handling en route—the need for far less 


packing than for rail and less damage. Probably the most valuable 
advantages in many cases are the ability to collect at the moment the 
goods are ready and the great saving in actual transport time, par- 


cularly off the railway trunk routes. Even from an address in Coventry 


one in Cardiff. for exemple. the journey time using rail is at least two 
days, whereas a lorry can do the trip from door to door overnight 
(2) The reason why highly-rated rail traffic is being diverted to road 
Criticism cannot be levelled at 
road transport because it is cheap; rail is to be criticised for being 
costly The price of articles in shops, in Cambridge or anywhere else, 
reflects the cost of particular processes in production, and transport is 
The costs of any Manufacturer or producer 


s because the traffic is highly rated 


one of the most important 
who uses roud vehicles will increase if he is forced to send by any other 
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form of transport. Naturally he chooses the medium which, afier taking 
all the pros and cons into consideration, keeps his total costs lowest. 
(3) No one can regard accidents on the roads with equanimity, but it 
must be pointed out that the great proportion occur in built-up areas 
where speeds are low. Even if the last vestige of traffic were forced 
on to the railways, as your correspondent apparently wishes, nearly as 
many vehicles as exist today would still be necessary. How otherwise 
would the goods be carried to their destination points? It is to be 
deplored that Parliament has not seen fit to devote motor taxation to 
the purposes for which it was originally intended, namely, building and 
improving roads. If this had been done, casualities would be far fewer, 
For example, the provision of two carriageways reduces accidents by 
more than three-quarters ; nearly half are prevented when roundabouts 
replace straignt crossings. Practically all are climinated with flyover 
crossings. 
Incidentally; on the question of “ paying for roads,” it may interest 
your readers to know that a well-known road and rail economist, 
Professor Gilbert Walker, has estimated that before the war the roads 
of this country would have cost £40,000,000 annually if motor traffic 
had not existed.—-Yours faithfully, M. FRANCIS, 
Information Officer, 
British Road Federation. 


4a Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


Sin,—Without wishing to intrude in any way in the discussions on trans- 
port in recent issues of the Spectator, | should like to correct one or two 
mis-statements of fact in Mr. Francis’s letter in the issue of May 26th. 
(1) He states it is a fact that rail is subsidised by road because rail has 

received cheap loans and derating assistance. The fact is that the cheap 
loans were a government measure to assist unemployment, and the 
derating relief was all passed to the heavy industries to assist them. In 
neither case was there any assistance given to the railways. (2) He 
States that in none of the enquiries between the wars was an investigation 
into railway efficiency suggested. The fact is that every year from 1928 
onwards there was a detailed public enquiry into railway efficiency by 
an independent body. (3) He Says that British Railways have only two 
diesel-electric locomotives. They have in fact 102. (4) He states that 
entirely uneconomic oranch-line services are being operated. There is a 
continuous examination of all branch lines; those so fat found to be 
uneconomic have been closed.—Yours faithfully, D. S. M. Barrie, 

Public Relations Officer, 

The Railway Executive. 
Ep., Spectator.) 


222 Marvk hone Road, N WI. 


[This correspondence is now closed. 


In the Donbas 


Sir.—-Mr. William Pearson, in his letter in the Spectator of May 12th, 
states that he did not meet slaves in the Donbas; but he surely met 
workers who cannot change their work without permission and will be 
put on trial if they are more than twenty minutes late for their work 
If Mr. Pearson would go to Karaganda or Kolima he would meet slaves 
in a very great quantity. I do not know if he counts the high bureaucrats 
and officials of the political police as among the hardest worked people, 
but they surely eat the most in the Soviet Union. 

Although the Russian workers have suffered from the Nazis, it is very 
possible that they showed sojidarity with simple German people deported 
by Stalin. Mr. Pearson will not claim that all those deported were war 
criminals. In this way the Russian workers have shown more inter- 
national solidarity than the British Communists, who in their wild cam- 
paign against the E.V.W.., tried to awake the most zoological nationalistic 
feelings among the British workers. To end this letter | must add that 
no Russian will speak frankly to a foreigner who comes on an official 


visit because as a rule such a foreigner is escorted by agents of the secret 
police 

As I live only a few kilometres from the [ron Curtain, and have 
previously lived for long inside it, I] must withhold my name.—Yours 
faithfu \ S. 


Examination Age Limits 


Sir Into the intentions of the Minister of Education it were perhaps 
us well not to enquire too curiously ; but to fix the same age limit for all 
alike seems an odd way of providing “ for the needs of pupils of varying 
capacity and rates of progress.” When the bright pupil enters the sixth 
form matters less than what he does when he gets there; under the 
regulation the future university scholar will be compelled to spend time 
on subjects in which he has comfortably reached ordinary level at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. Who benefits ?—Yours faithfully, 


The Chestnuts, Dulwich Common, §.E.21 F. BAMFORD 
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Durham University 


Mr. Harold Nicolson is not quite accurate in suggesting that Dur- 
wd » had no collegiate centre of its own from the suppression of Durham 
College in 1544 until William IV's reign. A scheme for a college in 
Durham was mooted in Henry VIII's reign, but came to nothing. In 
1650, however, after the ¢ athedral Chapter’s lands and revenues had 
been placed in trustees’ hands, a county petition asked for a college in 
Durham. Though C romwell favoured the project, progress was slow, 
and it was not until 1657 that letters patent were issued and a staff came 
into residence An attempt to persuade Richard Cromwell to give the 
college university status led to strong protests from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Richard, therefore, took no action. Soon afterwards came the 
Restoration and the untimely end of a brave experiment.—Yours faith- 
J. LeStie NIGHTINGALE 


fully, 
Carre’s Grammar School, Sleaford. 


Lemon Lore 


Sjr.—The freedom with which the phrase, “ The answer is a lemon,” is 
ysed today is proof that there are few who know its origin. It was 
explained to me by a friend in the Consular Service, who recounted an 
occasion, years ago, when the phrase appeared in Punch, and an Oxford 
contemporary of the editor wrote to him expressing surprise at its appear- 
ing in that very proper periodical. Its origin was a smoking-room story 
that went the rounds of Oxford at some time in the nineteenth century, 
and has been deservedly forgotten. I regret that neither my cloth nor 
the editor of the Spectator would permit me to recount it here. This 
also explains why it does not appear in reference books.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. A. HUMPHRIES. 


Gazeley Vicarage, Newmarket. 


Why Croquet? 


Sin—The oblique reference to croquet by Janus in your issue of 
May 26th must have puzzled many of your readers. Must a statement 
in Who's Who, that a person finds recreation in croquet be an improvisa- 
» The names of many members of this Association are included 
and no doubt several of them did mention croquet when 
Why ever not ?—Yours faithfully, 
W. E. C. Corron, 

Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 

The Croquet Association. 


non 
in Who's Who, 2 
asked to state their recreations. 


4 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Hotels in Scotland 


Sin—May I write to state how cordially I endorse J. P. McHutchison’s 
Like him, I have travelled up the west coast 
the north-east coast to Inverness, and 
and in the many hotels visited found 
good food, pleasant accommodation and service. I visit yearly small 
otels in N.W. Argyle and Inverness-shire in June and September, the 
for Scotland, and in each I find a cordial welcome and every 
The Catering Act has made more work for the hotel- 
but has had no effect on the ever- 


defence of Scottish hotels 
to Cape Wrath, returning by 


thence to Perth and Edinburgh, 


hest Mont! 


possible attention, 


keeper and especially for his wife, 
present courtesy and xindness of my fellow-countrymen. 
To give one instance of their thoughtfulness, a guest, wearied after a 
d day's climbing, went early to bed. The gentle, soft-voiced, Highland 
ids took off their shoes and crept silently through the passages, lest the 
guest be disturbed !—Yours, &c., S. M. Ross. 
Haves, by Bromley, Kent. 
Bishop Henson’s Autobiography 
« 
Sik.—I regret that owing to a slip of the pen I wrote Retractiones 
ny € er letter Bishop Henson wrote Refractationes, which, as your 
ndent points out, becomes “ re-handling.” Incidentally, Mr. 


Porter has studied the classics to the loss of his English. Frances is the 


Yours faithfully, 


emale form of the name which is mine. 
lhe Cottage, Ford, Wiveliscombe. FRANCIS GARDNER-BROWN, 
Book Wanted 
Sik,—I have tried everywhere (second-hand book-shops, trade journals, 


hold of a copy of Rider Haggard’s Pearl Maiden, for which 
a request from a Dutch friend who is reading it with his 
Students I have been quite unsuccessful. I wonder whether any of 
our readers have in the libraries of their boyhood a copy of the book 
that they no longer require. I should be most grateful if they would 
send it to me to forward to him.—Yours faithfully, 

The Bromiley, Kent. W. H. 


cic.) to get 


I have had 


Vicarage, MuRRAY WALTON. 
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Water 
Sterilisation 


The first systematic sterilisation of a public water 
supply was carried outin 1905 by Sir Alexander Houston. 
To check a typhoid epidemic which threatened the city 
of Lincoln, he treated the water with a sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution called ‘Chloros’, manufactured by 
the United Alkali Company which later became part 
of I.C.l. The success of his revolutionary experiment 
so impressed the world that within a few years the 
treatment was widely adopted, and today practically 
all public water supplies are sterilised with chlorine. 
The various methods based on chlorine or its 
derivatives, such as ‘Chloros’ or bleaching powder, 
have provided considerable extra security against the 
risks of water-borne infection and they have enabled 
many supplies to be used which would not otherwise 
have reached the necessary standard of purity. In 
swimming-pools, a small amount of chlorine used in 
conjunction with filtration and aeration ensures a 
clean, attractive and safe water. 

Pure water supplies tend to be taken for granted, yet 
their provision is an outstanding achievement and 
one of the greatest contributions of the chemical 


industry towards the maintenance of public health. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HERE is no Russian writer, not even Pushkin, whose letters 
charm than Chekhov's More 
bor ( hekhovy, the most 
the 


breathe a intimate 

intimate and yet more reticent also 
delicately responsive, the most understanding of men, wi 
“No one 
those who were nearest to him,” wrote Bunin after Chekhov's death, 
That 
sense of something inviolate and inviolable in Chekhov, to which 
all him have the 
of his letters, sharpening both their gaiety and brief contemplative 
In all of them 
his 


more 


is al 


same time a creature of profoun 1 inward reserve mong 


ever knew fully what went on in the depths of his soul.” 


who loved borne witness, soon possesses reader 


the letters to his brothers and sister, 
to 


spontaneous 


melancholy. 


Suvorin, to literary contemporaries, his women corre- 
spondents, to his wife-—there the 
joined to the same privacy of being 

while concealing all. Even to his dear dog, his sweet pony, 
dear little linnet, his small whale, 
to his wife, Olga Knipper, he wrote from Yalta, as she protested, 


not of himself, not of what occupied his thoughts, but of the 


to 
same candour 


No letter-writer 


is 
offers more 
his 


his good actress, his joy —even 


weather 

Included in the original six-volume Russian edition of Chekhov's 
letters are some thirty to Lydia Avilov, whose recollections of him, 
warm, tranquil, tenderly illuminated and forming what is no doubt 
justly described as “a love story,” have now been published in full 
in English translation. A fragment of these had 
appeared as carly as 1910, six years after Chekhov's death, but the 
whole was not published in Russia until 1947, five years after Lydia 
Avilov's when it took its place in a collection of 
reminiscences of Chekhov that included the celebrated tributes of 
Gorky, Korolenko, Kuprin, Stanislavsky, Nemirovich-Danchenko 
The little volume, charmingly illustrated in its English 


recollections 


own death, 


and others 
dress, was well worth having for its own sake as well as for its 
pointed relevance to the biography of Chekhov. 

His was a rare and extraordinarily attractive personality. His 
gaicty, modesty and sympathy drew all sorts and conditions of 
people towards him. Tolstoy evidently found the purest pleasure 
in observing him ; most of the company of the Moscow Art Theatre 
adored him ; his sister Marie loved him this side idolatry. Inevitably 
he was much wooed by women. His delight in feminine beauty 
and intelligence was unconcealed, but, as is often the habit of men 
of great personal charm, he shrank back and retreated from women 
so soon as they appeared to lay claim to his deepest feelings. This 
refusal to engage himself wholly in personal relationships is noted 
very discerningly in the informal biography of Chekhov by Iréne 
Nemirovsky, a novelist of talent, Russian by birth, who was arrested 
by the Germans in occupied France in 1942 and deported, and who 
not heard of again. She could have known nothing of the 
true state of affairs between Chekhov and Lydia Avilov. But what 
she so acutely observes of his guardedness in these matters, his 
unwillingness—at any rate until the last years of his life-—-to 
commit himself to the emotional demands of a real attachment, is 
very applicable to their case 

Lydia Avilovy was twenty-four, the wife of a not very lively 
government official in St. Petersburg and the mother of a small 
child, when she and Chekhov met for the first time in 1889. He 
was five years older, and had already left a long way behind him 
the Antosha Chekhonté of the countiess humorous trifles contributed 
to the “ boulevard ” journals in the capital ; his fame was growing 
ind fiction entertained 
She seems to have fallen in love with him 
immediately. They did not 


Was 


rapidl Lydia wrote verse and serious 


ambitions 


iiterary 


understandable 


is in every Way 
igain until three years later, however, by which time she 
Chekhov in My Lif By Lydia Avilov. Translated with an Introduction 
»y David Magarshack. With drawings by Lynton Lamb. (Lehmann. 
10s. 6d.) 
4 Life of Chekhov By Irene Nemirovsky. Traaslated by Erik 
de Ma ny srey Walls Press 1?s 6d.) 


had two more children and Chekhov had visited the 
settlement on Sakhalin, returned by way of Italy and | 

written several of his best stories 
in all eight 


acquaintance before his marriage (he wrote 


Convict 
ANCe, and 
In her recollections Lydia Avilg 
Of their 
Irom time fo 
time up to the last year of his life), but it is possible that, in fag 
they met more frequently. 
positive and less hesitating than on his 


describes meetings during the ten yea 


to her 
On her side feeling was clearly 
It readiness, 
indeed, to sacrifice everything for him that gives fascinating point 


more 
was her 


and colour to the central episode in her story 

5 
romantic, touching. almost absurd and yet truly Chekhovian jn jts 
tender comedy. Six years after their first meeting. Lydia chose to 
tell Chekhov of her intention of leaving her husband by sending 
him a pendant for a watch-chain on which was engraved on one 
side “* Short Stories by A. Chekhov,” on the other 
6 and 7.” The reference was to a brief passage in a story entitled 
Neighbours which reads: “If you ever want my life, come and 
take it.” Chekhov neither acknowledged nor answered the gift 
But at a mask ball at Suvorin’s theatre in Petersburg some months 
afterwards the two met again, and Lydia, although she could not 
be sure that Chekhov had indeed recognised her significant 
this is of the delicately unspoken relationship between them! 
The Seagull. She 
suffered agonies of grief at the performance of that lovely if perhaps 


The episode, which is closely associated with The Seagull. ; 


* Page 267, lines 


how 


was promised an answer at the first night of 


still immature play, whose failure almost drove Chekhov from the § 


the numbers—different 


of the page and lines engraved 


theatre for good; but she remembered 
from those she herself had extracted 
on the medallion which Nina presents to Trigorin. It 
book by Chekhov but a little volume of her own which provided 
the answer. “Jt is not proper,” she had once written, “ for young 


ladies to go to mask balls.” 


was nota 


Chekhov has had more than his fair share of sentimentalists 
for critics and biographers, and much ink has been spilled in the 
attempt to trace the “real life” inspiration of Nina. 
surely no need to identify her in any way with this or any other of 
the Lydias of his evasive devotions. No doubt Lydia Avilov’s story 
will produce new “ explanations” of Chekhov's themes during 
some of his most fruitful years, before the ravages of disease and 
exile in the Crimea brought a more lingering and fine-drawn rhythm 
into his work. It may even fortify the impulse of those who like 
to attribute Chekhov's effect both in print and on the stage to his 
“technique.” These contrary things are both possible because what 
is ordinarily called criticism is, after all, largely irrelevant to the 
appreciation of a writer of so transcendent and so simple a gift of 
imaginative sympathy. 


There is 


For the English reader, what can most usefully contribute to a 
fuller understanding of his plays and stories is some knowledge of 
the everyday realities of Russian provincial life and. of Russian 
literary history. It was the ignorance and brutishness of peasant 
life on the one hand, the drabness of Populist, proletarian or 
Tolstoyan literature on the other, that confirmed Chekhov in his 
attitude life and towards art. Although he, like 
almost every other Russian writer of those years worth his salt, 
had his Tolstoyan phase—the journey to Sakhalin was 


towards too, 


an early 


symptom—Chekhov never idealised the Russian peasant. “ There 
is peasant blood in my veins,” he wrote to Suvorin, “and you 
cannot astonish me with peasant virtues.” But the symbol of 


progress in his own life, he went on, was the difference between 
the time when he used to be thrashed and the time when he ceased 
to be thrashed. Read Jn the Ravine or The Peasants again, and 
at once the recurring dream of Vershinin and the others of a 
happier and more beautiful life in two or three hundred years 
lights up the marvellous truth of Chekhov's perceptions of both 
Russia and the human condition. The revolutionary sequel, alas! 


points the irony of the dream R. D. CHaroues. 
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"7 Cricket ad lib. 


© The History of Cricket. By Eric Parker. Lonsdale Library. (Seeley 


Service 30S.) 

Tuis is a positively awe-inspiring volume Mr. Eric Parker has 
gallantly essayed the task of telling the whole story of cricket 
| from the thirtenth-century bowling nun (largely imagined by the 
Rev. James Pxcroft) down to 1948 and the far from imaginary 
Don Bradman. It is a gigantic task There are nearly half a 
million words in the book, and as one surveys the great armies of 
names and figures that throng almost every page, two feelings pre- 
dominate in one’s mind—admiration for Mr. Parkers hardly human 
a growing suspicion that he is attempting the im- 


POL See 


industry and 
possible. For it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he has 
tried to record everything—the growth and development of tech- 


nique and tradition, the achievements and characters of all the 
great players and many lesser ones, the history of Lord’s and the 
MCCC.. of the county clubs, of all the Test matches, and finally 
of sixtv-odd second-class and Old Boy clubs. And stealing into 
this hurly-burly of facts, like the song of a bird amid a bombard- 
ment, comes a delightful little chapter on village cricket. Mr 
Parker has not supplied a bibliography, but one reader at least 
would not be at all surprised or incredulous to find a brief state- 
ment that he has read every word that has ever been written on 





the game 

4 compilation on this voluminous scale has two great dangers. 
One is that distinctions are inevitably blurred. It is the dilemma 
of King Greatheart: when everyone is somebody, then no one’s 

anybody Ihe other is that important omissions are bound to 
§ occur: the net is too widespread. Mr. Parker's early pages are 
the most satisfying. The great names and games are not too 
numerous. and no one can go far wrong with such authorities as 
Nyren and Pycroft and the rest, who are as full of character as 
the players they describe. No doubt their praise was sometimes 
exaggerated. and soared too easily into superlatives. But hero- 
worship did not end with them, and it is, for example, no harder 
to believe that David Harris bowled with matchless speed and 
precision by pushing the ball from his armpit than that George 
Bonnor threw 119 yards without taking any run. Mr. Parker makes 
more than one comparison between players who flourished over 
half a century apart. It may be possible, though many shrewd 
judges think otherwise, to compare W. G. with Hobbs or Bradman, 
because many have seen all three, but surely it is merely beating 
the air to discuss whether J. R. Mason or Fuller Pilch was the 
greater batsman 

There are other superfluities. The poimt that there used to be 
much betting on matches hardly needs the details of twenty-five 
such transactions for its establishing. G. F. Grace's catching of 
Bonnor no doubt deserved to be retold once, but not thrice ; and 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane's opinion of the Mound stand and a 
hearty Harrovian stanza of E. E. Bowen's are given twice. Mr. 
Parker's quotations from eye-witnesses and players are, most of 
them. well-chosen and welcome, but many would have been im- 
proved by stricter pruning. And one is often in disagreement with 
his sense of proportion. Twenty-eight pages seem rather excessive 
for the Eton and Harrow match, when Oxford and Cambridge get 
only fifteen. The chapter on Lord’s and the M.C.C. stops short 
at 1903, and there is no mention of the change in the I.b.w. rule 
or of the 1947 revision of the laws. The treatment of the county 
clubs is highly capricious, Kent's history, for instance, being given 
thirty-eight pages, while Lancashire’s gets a bare nine and that of 
Middlesex seven, both of them starting in the ‘nineties. The 144 
matches with Australia before 1939 receive a rather cursory com- 
ment and summary, but of the ten (much less interesting) ones 
played since we have the full score and analysis and the players’ 
averages 

About individual players and rerformances, of course, opinions 
may differ widely; but, to take a handful of some accepted as 
outstanding, it is disappointing to find practically no mention of 
Alfred Shaw as the most accurate and S. F. Barnes as possibly 
the deadliest of all bowlers, nothing about Tom Richardson's tre- 
mendous performance in the Old Trafford Test Match of 1896, or 
Macartney’s century (before luncheon) at Leeds in 1926, or 
Tyldesley’s 62 out of 103 on a sticky Melbourne wicket in 1904, 
ind no indication of Bradman’s towering supremacy. 
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But though the book has neither the art and érderly marshalling 
of material essential to good history, nor the accuracy and complete- 
ness of a reference book, it is certainly, like the haggis as described 
by Dr. Johnson, full of fine confused feeding. 

GEorGE W. LYTTELTON. 


The Poetry of the Mountains 


Postscript to Adventure. By Lord Schuster. 
New Alpine Library. 


DwRING one of my first seasons in the Alps, while I was traversing 
with a friend the sharp crags of the Egginergrat and Mittaghorn, 
we met a young mountaineer, dark, agile and scintillating, and his 
guide passing swiftly the opposite way, and his friendly comments, 
I seem to recall, had even then a touch of artistic regret for an 
even earlier youth bygone. When, at a much later date, Claud 
Schuster’s Peaks and Pleasant Pastures appeared, mountaineering 
essays of much charm and high literary quality, the same elusive 
and almost nostalgic note added to :heir distinction. The fact that 
he was always a very active mountaineer and ski-er, and a president 
of the Alpine Club and of the British Ski Club, never altered the 
detachment and the graceful diffidence with which he wrote, and 
writes, of the climbing field of adventure and pensively reviews 
his own part in it. 

Now again, after an interval of years, Lord Schuster has 
assembled his addresses and recollections, many of them written 
for special occasions, and he issues them in the New Alpine 
Library. In an introductory chapter—admirably written—he sums 
up once more his own attitude to mountaineering, his reasoned 
attachment to its past and his meditative confidence in its future. 
The addresses, each an essay in itself, are meant to be read separ- 
ately and at leisure: in such a collection there must inevitably 
be some repetition of opinion or criticism or quotation. The 
happiest of the chapters are those which recall his own first Alpine 
tours as a boy in the last century. We are back among the fresh 
enthusiasms and the now vanished seclusion of the years forming 
the close of the classic Alpine period, enlivened by personal sketches 
of a number of the pioneers themselves. His most serious study 
is that of John Tyndall as a mountaineer and explorer. It is a 
strongly drawn and detailed portrait of the emotional, daring North 
Irish peasant temperament, at loggerheads with its controlling 
scientific brain and its own conventional beliefs, breaking out into 
a new form of adventure appealing exaggeratedly alike to science 
and romance—not unnaturally with occasional odd results in his 
dehaviour. 

Many of the essays are occupied with the aesthetic or the philo- 
sophic aspects of mountaineering, with the poetic suggestion which 
mountains possess for many human minds. As is to be expected 
from a fine legal mind, the argument is balanced and reflective. 
It flows pleasurably, with a frequent flash of witty comment and 
quotation. For all that the hand that writes is thrust deep in a 
velvet glove, the pointed judgements make historic Alpine contro- 
versies and old rivalries, and even controversial personalities— 
Whymper, Tyndall, Coolidge—very lively again for us. In our 
present climbing phase there could be no better counterpoise, as a 
book. to the absorption of the immense influx of new climbers in 
technical rock detail and mechanical device. In an exhausted re- 
coil since the war from all enthusiasm and from any romantic 
adventure, the wholeness of mountain beauty seems often to be 
entirely lost sight of behind the nearer jags and anfractuosities 
of our hillsides. But mountain-climbing cannot endure as a great 
pursuit, or as the educational influence and voluntary discipline it 
is already becoming among boys and girls, unless it can continue 
to capture the imagination. Its inspiration lies in the imaginative 
approach to free adventuring among untouched natural scenery 
To this approach interpretative poets and prose-writers, such as 
Lord Schuster, can help us greatly by the mountain glamour which 
they are able to preserve for us. even between book-covers. The 
illustrations to the Postscript are very apt: for H. G. Willink’s 
drawings of climbing episodes have never been surpassed in their 
realism and in their subtle humour ; where Samivel can delight us 
with pungent caricature in vasty space. Willink’s fun was lke 
hidden laughter on the spot itself 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
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The Friend of Shelley 


Trelawny. By R. Glynn Grylls, (Constable. 215.) 


TRELAWNY'S life ought to be made into a film; I don’t think it 
has been done, and I commend the idea to a producer. The 
portrait of Trelawny in Albanian costume by Seymour Kirkup, used 
on the dustcover and as a frontispiece to Miss Glynn Grylls’ book, 
has only to be magnified a few times to be perfectly in place outside 
any cinema in the land. And the adventures of “ the Pirate, a man 
of savage and noble nature” (as Shelley conceived him in his 
unfinished play), or, as Dowden put it, “a modern pagan with 
generous instincts and a romantic imagination,” could be admirably 
suggested in the cinema, which is a medium as incapable of strict 
accuracy as was Trelawny himself. The film might begin with 
Millais painting Trelawny for “The North-West Passage” in his 
old age. During a pause in the sitting Trelawny would be easily 
persuaded to talk of his remarkable life—and with the help of that 
dissolving haze which authors vainly long for in their books but 
which is readily available in films, we should find ourselves back 
in the country garden of his youth and might even see him as a 
small boy trying conclusions (in a bowdlerised version) with a 
specially trained raven. Thenceforward Mr. Errol Flynn or Mr. 
Stewart Granger, or whoever was lucky enough to be chosen, would 
have the time of his life in the Navy and in the service of the 
privateer de Ruyter, diving into the sea from immense heights, 
marrying the Arab girl whom he rescued, meeting other actors 
disguised as Shelley and Byron, arranging the funeral pyre of the 
former in full Technicolor, going to Greece with the latter and after 
his death looking with indelicate but understandable curiosity at 
his malformed feet. And then there would be the fortified cave 
on Mount Parnassus, the marriage with Tersitza Kamenou, the 
attempted assassination by Fenton and Whitcombe—ideal material, 
all of it. The later years are dull, and there is a superfluity of 
beautiful heroines who might have to be reduced to two or three 
principals ; but these would be minor matters of arrangement for 
a Hollywood script-writer. 

Yes, for once I think the cinema has an advantage here. 
Trelawny will always remain a semi-legendary figure; the robust 
desperado does not submit himself readily to a scholar’s dry 
researches. However, we are not looking at a film but at a new 
biography by Miss Glynn Grylls. What can honestly be said about 
it? I think it must come as a bit of a disappointment to those 
who are familiar with Trelawny’s own remarkably vivid books, the 
Adventures of a Younger Son and the Records of Shelley, Byron, 
and the Author (a re-hash of the earlier Recollections), and to those 
who know his very revealing Le/sters edited by H. Buxton Forman. 
It would be hard to make a dull book out of Trelawny—and | don't 
suggest that Miss Glynn Grylls, a careful and intelligent writer, 
has done so—but one does have the feeling occasionally that the 
genie is being crammed back into the bottle. The narrative marches 
evenly along, with plenty of good quotations from the sources I have 
mentioned, but the general effect is rather flat. When Mr. H. J. 
Massingham wrote his biography, The Friend of Shelley, he brought 
to the subject his own vigorous mind and expansive style, which 
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suited it. He also went straight to the controversial points Such 
as whether the Younger Son can be accepted as genuine biograph | 
or not, and tackled them heartily and thoroughly. Miss Glyn 
Grylls tends to set down her own conclusions, usually favourable ul 
Trelawny, without letting us see too much of the argument. Sh 
is necessarily selective in her quotations, and she tries to be {yy 
but she certainly contrives to leave out some of the nasty thin! 
[relawny said about Byron and Mary Shelley. Her book is ne! 
and scholarly, but Miss Margaret Armstrong's Trelawny : A May)! 
Life, though it has its faults, is much more exciting to read. 
Nevertheless, this new biography is valuable. If Miss Glyp 
Grylls fails to impress the reader with the urgency of Trelawny 
character in the way that Mr. Massingham and Miss Armstrop 
have done, she has skilfully compressed a mass of material with 
250 pages and has maintained an excellent sense of proportion q 
between the different phases of his career. Several of the illuste 
tions are new to me, and there is an interesting unpublished lette 
to Monckton Milnes and others to John Murray and “ Carling 
Brown. I have a suspicion that Trelawny was rather more of 
rogue than Miss Glynn Grylls allows, but he was undoubtedly ; 
rogue with many redeeming and endearing qualities—of which hi 
disinterested devotion to Shelley’s memory is the chief. But I thin 
that we have now had enough books about Trelawny. Scholarship 
has had its say, and Hollywood—or better still Mr. Rank—can tak 
over from here. DeReEK Hupson, 





Science and Religion 


Is God Evident? An Essay Towards a Natural Theology. By Gerali 
Heard, (Faber. 12s, 6d.) 


Tue background of this book is the belief of the writer that theolog)| 
is threefold. There is the natural theology of scientific investigation 
the dogmatic theology of history and the mystical theology o 
personal experience, These are not independent, for without th 
first the others are baseless. Further, natural theology—*a know. 
ledge of Life and its setting which would make it more likely thar 
not that a God exists "—is necessary also for intellectual discovery 
and moral progress. Accordingly Mr. Heard surveys the present 
scientific situation in order to find support for natural theology. He 
finds evidence in the physical sciences that the universe has been 
prepared for the accommodation of man; “this world has been 
arranged so that we could so live—if we wished,” i.e. we have 
freedom to live according to the laws of nature. The biologica 
sciences show a purposeful development in which instinct gradual) 
gives place to memory and reasoning power until we come to man 
who has “ creative choice,” the power to direct his further advance 
Psychology finally shows that mankind possesses “a continuall 
expanding and communing consciousness” which not only trans 
cends the limitations of the bodily senses but also goes “ outside 
Time itself.” Thus all departments of science converge to th 
conclusion that there is a God who has designed the universe for 
man. 

One’s reaction to the book will depend on the degree to which om 
shares the viewpoint of the writer, and I regret that I do no 
share it at all. It is perfectly true that if you decide at the outse 
what you want to establish, you can find enough evidence in th 
vast field of modern scientific knowledge and theory to make out a 
imposing case for it. You could make an equally imposing case for 
its opposite. If, however, you do not visualise your goal beforehan 
but try to see in what direction the resultant of the whole of th 
evidence points you have a far more difficult task and a small chance 
of success. Mr. Heard has evidently read widely, but has insufficient 
power of discrimination ; he has a tendency to assume that every: 
thing that appears in the (scientific) newspaper is universally accepted 
scientific fact. He lacks, moreover, what might be called th 
historical sense—the power to withdraw from the present situation 
and see it from some other point of time. Thus he dismisst 
nineteenth-century science as outmoded in the twentieth, but ha 
apparently not reflected that twentieth-century science will in th 
same sense be outmoded in the twenty-first, so that his conclusios 
have no permanent significance. 

I find it difficult to understand why those who seek to justify 
religion in face of the (real or. imaginary) menace of science # 
often look for support to the scientific scaffolding—the theortts 
which, indispensable as they are for their proper purpose, are # 
certain as anything can be to give place to others in the course 0 
time. Science consists of the rational correlation of experienc 
So far it has scarcely touched religious experiences, on which all trv 
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religion is based, because of their great difficulty, but has had 
tremendous success with sense experiences. The scientific world- 
picture at any moment up to now therefore represents the 
co-ordination of sense experiences so far as that has been 
accomplished. and we know how rapid and profound its 
metamorphoses can be. 

It is hard to see what satisfaction can be got from the discovery 
or the illusion that its appearance at the present time resembles 
one’s view of what the eternal scheme of things ought to be. If 
St. Francis or George Fox or John Bunyan had been told that the 
experimental study of the material world pointed to the probability 
that it was the result of intelligent design, would he have felt his 
faith strengthened ? And if he had been told that it pointed in the 
opposite direction, would he have felt it necessary to revise his 
creed ? The answer can scarcely be other than no, and that disposes 
of Mr. Heard’s initial assumption that mystical theology is based 
on natural theology. If there is one thing that we can learn from 
the great religious geniuses of the world, it is that religion is 
independent of physical or biological theories, and that not until 
religious experience itself is brought within the field of trustworthy 
psychological investigation will a genuine conflict between religion 
and science become so much as possible. We may well wait until 
then to see if it is actual. Hersert DINGLE. 


Today and Long Ago 


Haply I May Remember. 


So compressed and urgent is our sense of historical action in these 
lamentable days that even the Edwardian vista has an appearance 
of antiquity. Thus, in reading this delightful book, we are per- 
petually aware of recession, not only in time, but also in mood 
and in the colour or circumstance of ordinary life. Those of us 
who stand already upon the borders of old age will find our own 
memories curiously and even poignantly stirred by the happy and 
lively retrospection of Lady Cynthia Asquith. Such, we may say, 
was life ; and how lovely, how bland and how bright in comparison 
with our restless and imperilled existence today! 

Lady Cynthia Asquith has the rare gift of writing in a style which 
is brisk and entirely personal, and at the same time literary. So 
vile a word as nostalgic may be here avoided, for Lady Cynthia's 
curious and energetic mind is vitally concerned with what is happen- 
ing in the modern world, and is, to use her own word, “ expectant.” 
From her childhood at Stanway (a house so beautiful that even a 
momentary glimpse of it is never forgotten) Lady Cynthia realised 
her failure to feel herself “a responsible person.” In this failure, 
if the word is admitted, she must have known that she possessed 
at least some of the qualities of the artist; for what artist ever 
chattered about responsibility ? But perhaps this otherwise charm- 
ing book does indeed suffer a little from some of the defects of a 
causerie, a blithe and wayward elasticity of manner which, admir- 
able in a conversation, is occasionally irritating in print. The 
zeneral avoidance of chronology and a certain vagueness (“ it must 
have been in 1916 or 1917) deprive the narrative, now and then, 


By Cynthia Asquith, (Barrie. 1 gs.) 
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of stability and assurance, and—whet is more to be regretted 
a definite relation to period. 

I have never read any reminiscences in which the impact of th 
writer was more immediate or the egoism more attractive. Jp al 
her portraits, in all her memories, Lady Cynthia writes with 4 
feminine intensity of appreciation and a vehemently personal agsey. 
ment. One may disagree with some of her values, but he wouj 
be a brutish reader who did not respond, in one way or anothe; | 
to her enthusiasm and her vivid integrity. Her picture of George | 
Wyndham, so generously coloured by her affection for that remark. 
able man, is an uncommonly fine achievement ; it has, indeed, ,f 
classical purity of outline. The scenes of childhood, too, are % 
bright and so felicitously ingenuous that the child is almost visibj 
present. Lady Cynthia was drawn by Burne Jones, by Furse, ang 
then (much later, and how differently!) by Sargent and by Tonks 
and she was painted by Augustus John. Of these painters, naturally 
she has much to say. . 

In the field of description Lady Cynthia writes admirably ; jt jg 
when she passes into the more dangerous domain of explanatiop 
and analysis that her competence is less remarkable. That js 
perhaps why the most entrancing parts of this book are those which 
deal with her infancy and early girlhood. In fact, it is the quality 
of a young and responsive creature, the rapid and excited observa. 
tion of surface and of manner, which gives to the whole book jt 
peculiar liveliness ; so that one has the happy illusion not of reading 
memoirs, but of meeting a person who is visible and audible. | 
know of nothing better in its way than the picture of the littl 
girl and her brothers, painted with eager and affectionate vivacity 
One is less interested in Lady Cynthia’s rather coy and somewhat 
amateurish account of her experiments in journalism. 

But whoever it was who persuaded Lady Cynthia Asquith to 
write these memoirs (though a word so monumental and so cold] 
is hardly appropriate), he or she has undoubtedly been the means 
of procuring a great deal of pleasure for a great many readers 
No doubt the book is vulnerable to the attacks of pedantry ; but 
who could wish to be a pedant in the face of such enlivening and 
ingenuous charm ? C. E. Vucwtamy. 






















A History of Prehistory 


A Hundred Years of Archaeology. By Glyn F. Daniel. (Duckworth, 
218.) 


[Hts is a book with interesting contents, reasonable treatment and 
timely purpose, which Dr. Daniel has managed to write in the 
spare hours of a busy Cambridge life. He has planned it to cover 
not only the history of archaeology since 1850, but its beginnings 
in the previous half-century and its earlier antiquarian background, 
too. His purpose throughout has been to proclaim that the 
archaeological ‘study of early man, built up now into the complex 
unity that we call prehistory, has a vital place in modern intellectual 
life, if only its practitioners will play up. He is, of course, quite 
right. A lively and rational prehistory is one of the necessities of 
twentieth-century thought ; and it lies with the still tiny band of 
qualified prehistorians, surrounded as they now are by alert and 
eager friends in all walks of life, to make both the liveliness and 
the rationality manifest. For this a chief need, both of pre- 
historians and public, is a readily available history of prehistory; 
and that is what Dr. Daniel has attempted in this book. It had 
forerunners in the “thirties in Piggott’s Progress of Archaeology 
and Casson’s Discovery of Man; but it is the only essay of its 
kind that sets out to meet the requirements of the post-war present. 
I hope it may be widely read, and will pass into a second edition 
When it does so, indeed, it will want a certain amount of 
revision, with more time allowed the author for checking small 
points and welding chapters smoothly on to each other. The 
bibliography wants re-shaping. The glossary of technical terms, 
too, which ought to soothe one’s anxiety by a simple friendliness, 
1 found dubious and painful. Also, technical terms are brought 
in unexplained which are not in it; and there are sometimes 
infelicities of language and not a few mis-spellings (Rentier is nol 
the German word for reindeer). One must look past these occa- 
sional smudges to the plain story that the pages tell. 
Archaeology could begin to supersede antiquarianism only when 
the Enlightenment had diffused the notion of the uniformity of 
Nature, and with the rise of geology, which found its true stature 
first with Lyell, and made possible not only Darwin, but the 
archaeological application of its principle of stratigraphy. Before 
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that was made, in the Danish bogs and beaches and the Swiss 
lakes, the Copenhagen curator, C. J. Thomsen, had been the first, 
in 1816-19, to arrange a museum of antiquities on the system of 
the “Three Ages,” Stone, Bronze and Iron; and nineteenth- 
century archaeology was founded on that and stratigraphy together 
The story of its progress both in Europe and in the East, where 
Dr. Daniel makes a packed narrative of the doings of the early 
explorers, forms the core of the book ; the first quarter of the 
present century witnessed no more than a ferment, within estab- 
lished traditions, of new ideas and methods. But these, in the 
last twenty-five years, have enormously expanded and refined the 
subject: the English field-workers and excavators from Pitt-Rivers 
onwards, and the English invention of archaeological air-photo- 
graphy, here come into their own; and with the application of 
scientific analysis to environment and chronology 
to the present moment. The Marxist approach to archaeology ts 
virtually disregarded, and | should have liked more on relations 
with anthropology and the background of empiricist and positivist 
thought: Dr. Daniel can sometimes be a little unfair to contem 
poraries, and of the ancients strangely omits Thucydides, to whose 
early chapters the name archaiologia was first applied. But 
and 1 wish this endeavour 
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The Youth Service 


Eighty Thousand Adolescents: A Study of Young People in 
: Birmingham. By Westhill Training Col ler the direction 
ol Bryan Reed (Allen and U 12s, 6.) 

Tue young people in this survey (the fourteens to twenties) are 
studied under a specific aspect —their relationship to the youth 
services which are being offered by a medley of voluntary organisa- 
tions backed by the local authority Students and staff of the 
Westhill Training College, one of the Selly Oak group, working for 


the Edward Cadbury Charitable Trust, spent more than two years 
visiting and 350 club quarter of the 
very mixed organisations for adolescents spread over Birmingham, 
The kind of question they asked themselves was Is the Service 
of Youth a temporary therapeutic expedient designed to fill the 
gaps left in an inadequate national system of full-time education 

a service which will no longer be necessary with the raising of the 
school-leaving age and the establishment of County Colleges ? Is 
it, on the other hand, to be looked upon as a permanent part of 
our total education system ? ” 

Birmingham is a good field for such a study, since it ts large 
(over a million people), has a great variety of industries and consists 
of houses of all types from the back-to-back hovels in the centre 
of the city to roomy mansions and widely-spreading new estates 
That this survey's discoveries are typical of other parts of Britain 
is shown by the numerous other local social studies which have 
appeared in the last decade. The discoveries are of a * barren and 
restricted " life in young people, with no skills, almost no interests 
and abysmal ignorance, the problem often exaggerated by bad 
housing 
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What are the hundreds of clubs scattered fairly evenly ove & 


Birmingham doing to improve the quality of adolescent life ? 
of them did not seem to know. “~ Our aims ? 
said one leader. 
physical activities—-dancing and table-tennis—and very little interey 
in crafts, drama, music or discussion. They also found that, though 
a majority of boys and a large minority of girls join clubs in their 
early teens, only half of them remain in membership for more thap 
twelve months. The trouble is partly, they suggest, that too much 
emphasis is laid on youth and not enough on training for maturity 

The central problem is the problem of leadership. The survey 
showed that there are far too few leaders and that existing leader 
are too often people of limited vision. That many of the premises 
where the clubs meet are depressing is a minor defect. If there jg 
enough corporate spirit the members car often redecorate thei 
club-rooms ; but they do this only too seldom. At the same time the 
survey does not advocate paid leaders or large centres: for thep 
the personal touch tends to be lost. For more people of wider 
interests to offer their services is the essential 

The book has been expensively produced with many photographs 
(some too small) and tables and graphs (the of which 
obvious). There is repetition, and the 
the researchers might have been better served by a more modest and 
homely type of volume. On the other hand it is ind 
painstaking piece of work, lightened here and there by humour, and 
it poses a problem of enormous importance to the future 
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GiWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 
New Novels 
The Show Must Go On, By Fimer R (Gollancz ' 6d.) 
The Jungle of Your Heart. By [ra Tilsl (I | Spottis- 
woode TOs 6d.) 
The Astrologer. By Edward Hya (Longmans 9s. 6d.) 
And Ride Forth Singing. By Katharine Dunlap, (P davies 
7s, 6d.) 
THANK Heaven for a novel written by a man who knows what he 
is writing about, tells a fast-moving story in order to display it, 


and makes everything that happens arise from the nature of the 
people concerned. Add that his dialogue is first-class (and strictly 
functional) and that he leaves all comment to his characters, and 
you may understand my paean of gratitude to Mr. Elmer Rice. A 
playwright should write rapid dialogue and devise a good scenario; 
but here is a long, solid novel, admirably documented, keeping to 
its theme, alternating dialogue with narrative naturally that, 
despite certain naive and heavy-footed passages, the story never 
and managing in places to be frankly didactic without losing 
plausibility or imaginative grip on cast or scene. 

Leroy Thompson, a sensitive and successful director, takes over 
a theatre with Claire Weir, widow of a theatrical manager, with 
whom he works in a partnership, uneasily pcised between business 
and love. He chooses for his opening venture the first play of a 


sO 


Sags ; 


young provincial playwright, Eric Kenwood. Slowly the play is 
knocked into shape, a cast assembled, and rehearsals stact. The 
leading lady breaks down, a substitute is found, the hundred and 


one things happen that do, in fact, happen from day to day in the 
methodically demented World of the theatre. And, in the end, the 
fate of The Clouded Mirror depends upon what we had best call 
personal relationships. If Thompson had engaged for one of the 
small parts a girl whom Claire’s lawyer wanted to see in the cast, 
instead of letting his acute dislike of the man decide him to engage 
the unlucky Lily, the lawyer would have seen to it that the play 
kept running as long as people paid to see it. Apart from the lawyer, 
Claire has her own motive for the course she decides on 
The fact that the general level of theatrical entertainment would 
he lowered by the substitution of a trashy play for a fine one, that 
t hundred thousand play-goers would be deprived of the chance to 
attend a play they were interested in seeing. and that the economt€ 
consequences for Eric, the actors, and the stagehands would be 
drastic, did not enter into her calculations She had_ been 
enriched by the skill and creativeness of authors, actors, and direc: 
tors, yet she felt no responsibility to them, to the public, or to the 
theatre as an institution.” 

It is unfair to Mr. Rice to quote one of his d.dactic utterances, 
but I do so because of its truth. This long novel, exciting, amusing, 
splendidly built up, is true from start to finish. It should be on the 
syllabus of every drama school in the country. Everyone who cares 
for acting and for the theatre ought to read it. Into it a leading 
playwright has poured his experience and his knowledge; and, 
surprisingly, he has written a splendid novel. Every character 1s 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES | 


are so popular 


The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
deciding factor. Every 


ested is safe That is the 


poun nvested in a Building Society remains a pound— 


there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 





han there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
steady as the Capital itself 
Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 


ord. no greater assurance of safety than the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed {6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw all 


or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}°, net. 
From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 
Write for prospectus and latest Balance Sheet. 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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The Manager of any branch 
of Lloyds Bank will be pleased 


to let you have a copy of this 
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executor and trustee services. 
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802 THE 
alive, whether in the theatre or outside. Perhaps the best touches 
of all come tn the visit of Eric’s relatives to his play. These few 
pages alone would establish Mr. Rice's quality ; and they are thrown 
in an insignificant episode in a generous pageant 

Mr. Frank Tilsley’s latest novel is equally well documented He is 
inferior to nobody in his knowledge of the world he writes about 
This time it ts the world in which people design and sell fireplaces 
Paul is a commercial traveller in this line, and Grace, his wife, 
keeps a little café underneath their flat. Hints of trouble are swiftly 
given: the introduction of the pin-table, Grace's awareness that she 
is losing her looks 

“She knew she wouldn't go to the chemist tomorrow. though, of 
do anything very important about herself, ever again. But it needs a 
lot of practice, not to be hurt by your declining appearance “ 
solid, intransigent loyalties of Pat, their sixteen-year-old 
daughter. The scene is strongly set by the time Susan comes on 
By page 252 she has agreed to go off for a week-end with Paul 
The book has only 320 pages, but I assure you that the leading up 
is not a page too long. Like The Show Must Go On, this story has 
truth for its keynote. The problems of Paul, Grace, Susan and 
Pat are the problems of real life, a mixture of affection, circumstance, 
passion, economics and fear; the way things happen In its quiet, 
unassuming manner, this is an excellent novel. 

The Astrologer reminds me of a boxer | once saw who, coming 
to after being knocked out, started to spin on his heels and hit out 
frenziedly in all directions. Mr. Hyams catches sight of so many 
incidental targets that his main aim gets confused ; but the results 
are entertaining, stimulating, often surprising A mathematical 
genius devises a series of equations which enables the stresses of 
the universe, psychic as well as physical, to be accurately charted 
at any point of space or time. Interested parties perceive that this 
would involve a power to foretell future events. A test prophecy 
confirms this belief —and the world proceeds to cash in 

Mr. Hyams has an immensely fertile imagination. Almost all his 
circumstantial detail is excellent. Viewing the contemporary world 
with angry derision, he does not make the mistake of under 
estimating its corrupter powers. The best shots in The Astrologer 
ire tremendous ; but the book's total effect is weakened by his 
ebullience and his emulation of the half-conscious boxer who saw 
fifty heads and tried to clout them all 

1 do not like stories involving noble fatheads, in love with girls, 
who compress their lips and go to South Africa, or otherwise 
sacrifice those near them to their so-called conscience. André loves 
Monique: Guy loves Monique—or thinks he does: Monique loves 
Guy. Score, two to one. But, during the war, André (“ l'Epervier ™) 
smuggled Guy across the frontier. Guy feels he owes him every 
thing, including Monique. Naturally, being this particular sort of 
he refuses to look at the situation from Monique's point of 
view. As I said, I do not take kindly to this sort of thing: and it 
says much for the rest of Miss Dunlap’s gentle, nostalgic little tale 
of French provincial life that IT went beyond that point. The story 
is somewhat lush, as its title suggests, and, in places, tiresomely 
wise after the event: but it is faithful to the beautiful country of 
L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Freshmen vy. Veterans 


Late Last Night. By James Reach. (Heinemann, 85, 6d,) 
Death among Friends. By l ange Lewis. (Bodley Head. 
Cat and Mouse. By Christianna Brand. (Michael Joseph. 98. 


The Eve of the Night. By Christopher Dilke. 


\ 


8s. 6d.) 
6d.) 
(Hamish Hamilton, 
Rs. 6c 
The Summer School Mystery. By Josepliine Bell. (Methuen. gs 6d.) 
Below Suspicion. By John Dickson Carr, (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


is always something wrong in the state of Denmark—and 
One writer creates good suspense but cannot achieve 
correct grammar. Another has gripping plot but no sense of style 
A third, remembering how Holmes bestrode his world like a 
Colossus, laboriously tries to individualise his detective, and only 
succeeds in making him a boor or a bore. The novelist in Late Last 


THERE 
ot detection 


Night “had a facility for mysteries which permitted him to grind 
out four of them a year—or, more accurately, to dress up the 
same mystery in four different disguises a year.” The present 


sextet are not guilty of stale plots Some of them seek after the 
bizarre at the expense of plausibility The genuine artist in this 
form of fiction is possessed with an idea, and plays about with it tn 
his imagination until its expression will not be denied. His work 
Hess 


about it an explosive necessa 


has 
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It is encouraging to find that the two best novels in this batch 


are from newcomers. Late Last Night is Mr. Reach’s tirst attemp, 
in this field, and Miss Lewis has only one previous novel to hy 
credit. Both set their stories in America, and both have taken Pains 
to seek after a measure of distinction. When Mr. Reach writy 
istringently he writes well, and his dialogue has something of 
Hemingway's economy. His story is well contrived 
moves fast, keeps the reader guessing and would film effectively 
The trial is a masterly piece of reportage 

Death among Friends tells of murder 1 background of 
the lives of American students in a medical school 
quickens these young people to such vivid life that she excite 
genuine feeling for their fate. We care more that the hero, who 
has “a date with Beethoven,” shall marry the girl, who foung 

something horrible in the robot-like movement” of the arm of 
the automatic gramophone, than we do about who enabled Garng 
Dillon to shorten a life already doomed with chronic leukaemiy 
There is ingenuity here and a freshness of observation. The hidden 
birds which twitter throughout the funeral service confirm the 
horrors of The Loved One. . Miss Lewis will write well when she 
disciplines herself not to strain after effect. She must not say, “She 
had deposited her hundred and fifty pounds of healthy woman. 
hood " when she means: “A fat girl sat down.” 

Miss Brand plays cat and mouse with her readers with dexterity 
To the last pages it seems feasible that the villain may turn out to 
be the hero. The merit of her book is the contrast of a very 
commonplace woman journalist, with “a craving for cradles,” pur. 
suing with love and loathing a mass murderer in the rainswept 
mountains of South Wales. Miss Brand has read Jane Evre with 


evocative 


igainst 
Miss Lewy 





attention, but she achieves more melodrama than terror. She can} 
create character, and is as successful with Tybalt, the Siamese cat, 
as she is with Miss Evans the Milk or Marie Lloyd Love. Cat and | 
Mouse would have been a better if a briefer book 

Mr. Dilke starts off with two advantages—a good dust-wrapper 
and respect for the unity of time. The story he tells occupies the 
space of one night. He has a good idea, but has failed to give 
adequate motivation to the improbable behaviour of his characters 
Would Rosalie have come to Seaburgh for no better reason than 
an offer of accommodation from such a man as Soames Would 
a son leave his mother to deal with his dying father, even when 
intent on the pursuit of an ex-mistress and a lady ardent to become 
Do even Socialist politicians talk like the pompous 
> Would even Lenox 1 sinister mixture 
want to kill a girl because she has led him 


his mustress 
and insufferable Wisden 
of soldier and baby” 


on and let him down? Mr. Dilke must think harder if he is 
going to write a book worthy of his descriptive powers 
Where Gilbert put Nanki-Poo into the disguise of a second 


trombone, Miss Bell puts a corpse in a tympanum. The Summer 
School Mystery is Miss Bell's seventeenth novel and tenth detective 
story, and is not her best work. Words run to waste iike rapids, 
and the tempo loses pace as a result. The discovery of the body 
misses the effect it should create by sheer, slack, undistinguished 


Miss Bell would be well advised to remember the self- 


writing 
“Tame, 


criticism of that master-craftsman, Katherine Mansfield. 
diffused, * missed it.’” 

Mr. John Dickson Carr is another veteran who has written better 
Below Suspicion is his twenty-sixth novel. It begins well with the 
trial of a woman accused of having poisoned her employer, but 
later degenerates into a lot of mumbo-jumbo about witch-cults. The 
K.C., Patrick Butler, is both bore and boor. Joun Garrett. 


* * * o 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


I Was There. By Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy (Gollancz. 248.) 

Thackeray: A Reconsideration. By J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Ibsen: An Approach. By Janko Lavrin, (Methuen, 12s, 6.) 

Studies in Revolution. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. gs. 61.) 

On Not Being Able to Paint. By Joanna Field, (Heinemann. 10s 6d.) 

Wild Animals in Britain. — By Oliver G. Pike (Macmillan, — 18s.) 

Cricket All His Life. The Cricket Writings of E. V. Lucas (Hart 
Davis. 7s. 6d.) 

The Coiners. By André Gide. Translated from the French by 
Dorothy Bussy (Cassell, os. 6d.) 

A Murder is Announced. — By Agatha Christie, (Collins, 8s, 6d.) 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 585 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
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= bear the word “ C rossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
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The continued popularity of Aertex cellular fabrie 
over sixty years has led to many inferior imita- 





~LOnD 
—and utility tions, often loosely described as “‘Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. It has never been 
ro) successfully copied. You can tell it by this label. 
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Not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 








The many opportunities open to business men in Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous 
“Golden Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australian gold 
mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our 
booklet “The Answers To Your Questions ” which may 
be obtained from the Bank on request. It contains 
not only information concerning the commercial 
world but also more personal details about life in 
these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
opposite Australia House) 
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withdrawals may be made in full at any time on agreed 


notice. 


@ Deposit interest 1}°, @ Assets exceed £6,000,000 
@ Reserves £320,000 @ Open Accounts 16,000 


Write for balance sheet and “ Safe Investment * Booklet C.4, 
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Incorporated 1882 


Heap OrrFice: 6 & 7, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ARE we in a bull market for equities ? The immediate answer is 
provided by the market itself. During the Stock Exchange account 
which ended last Tuesday the Financial Times Industrial Ordinary 
share index rose 6 points to 114.2, the highest reached for over a 
year. In spite of profit-taking the market closed firm on Tuesday, 
and the new account opened on Wednesday with a fresh batch of 
gains. The grounds for the recovery are well known. Two weeks 
ago I stressed the beneficial effect of high prices for rubber, wool, 
cocoa and base metals on the sterling area’s balance of payments, 
and subsequent price advances have reinforced this view The 
increase in industrial production, derationing of petrol, and hopes 
of further concessions have given further buoyancy to equities. Ir 
this environment the market advance might continue for some 
time in spite of—partly because of—the inflationary implications 
It can be argued that new savings are inadequate to meet the 
capital needs of industry ; that wages and other costs will rise, while 
prices may not rise commensurately that ‘industry will need 
increased liquid resources to finance raw material stocks at higher 
prices and to provide for plant replacement ; and that these require- 
ments, together with the onerous distributed-profits tax, will make 
directors parsimonious with dividends. These arguments are valid, 
but there are many companies which could afford to pay bigger 
dividends and still make ample provision for replacement of assets 
and normal expansion. Those who think that new investment 
funds are insullicient to keep up the rise in equities seem to forget 
that the heavy fall in market values from the post-war peak of 
January, 1947, was caused, not by heavy selling, but by a lack of 
confidence. Given a revival of confidence, even a moderate 
increase in demand could put equity prices appreciably higher. 
Confidence about trade and sterling has certainly revived; but I 
am not wholly convinced of the enduring qualities of this revival, 
A sharp setback in America could easily upset Britain’s recovery. 
I agree that many equities seem under®alued in relation to earnings ; 





Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Nash's sudden transform- 


Mr 


ation from a dignified business 


man to a sprawling figure of 


waving arms and legs struck 





some passers-by as funny. But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 
: 9? Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 

share the joke. He was unable to work for 


many mouths, while expenses mounted. Yet 






! he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
a for under his *General" Personal Accident 
Policy he received £10 a week until he was fit, 


> 
~ 
=< 

£40 year covers you for £10 a week accident bewefit. Are 
you wise te face the risk — and all that it means to your 
dependants — without this cover? It's worth while 
finding out more about this and other benefits of the 
* General's’ Personal Accident Policies —just sead 
the coupen. 


Peace of mind 


costs very little 
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but a policy of cautious selectivity is still desirable. Wise iNVestoy 
will keep a close watch on Wall Street and the commodity marke 


2} Per Cent. Funding Issue 





Much interest has been aroused in the City by the terms a 
circumstances of the new issue of 2} per cent. Funding Loy 
1956-61. In contrast with Daltonian tactics, there has been y 
noticeable market “ preparation,” and the authorities have acceptes 
the current market assessment of the proper price and term; 
Instead of seeking to force a stock with an unpopular date on th 
public, the issue meets the demand for a stock with a life of aboy 
ten years, offering an acceptable yield. These features are wel. 
comed as evidence of a return to traditional borrowing procedure | 
[he issue is in two parts: a cash offer of £100,000,000 at 991] 
which is roughly equal to the price of the existing per cent | 
Funding Loan 1956-61, after deduction of accrued interest—apj 
a conversion offer to holders of 2} per cent. National War Bond 
1949-51, which are finally redeemable in August next year. Ther 
are £714 million of the 1949-51 War Bonds in issue, and mor] 
than half is believed to be held by public departments, which ar 


cent 





almost certain to convert. Those who convert will receive a cash] 
payment of £1 13s. 9d. per cent., representing the exact difference} 
between the current market price of the 1949-51 War Bonds ané 
the cash price of the 2} per cent. Funding Loan. The cash issu 
must be paid for in full on application, and the proceeds will, n 
doubt, be applied in the reduction of floating debt, thus facilitating’ 
the repayment of early loan maturities. While the terms of the 
new issue may not affect existing quotations, a return to orthodoxy 
will reassure the City ‘ 


Consolidated Zinc Prospects 


Recent spectacular advances in base metal prices—the UK 
official quotation for zinc, for example, has been raised six times 
since May Ist—add point to the remarks of Mr. John R. Govett, 
the chairman of Consolidated Zinc Corporation, in his review of 
operations since the merger of the Zinc Corporation and Imperial 
Smelting groups about a year ago. Mr. Govett stresses the close 


dependence of the corporation’s prosperity on the American 
economy. “ Though our products are mainly sold in the sterling 
area,” he says, “the prices which we receive are tied to dollar 


quotations, which in turn reflect the trend of business conditions 
in the U.S.A.” The report, which covers the eleven months to 
December 31, 1949, gives a lucid picture of the financial position 
and the varied activities of the group. Excluding pre-acquisition 
profits of subsidiaries and the minority shareholders’ interest, the 
consolidated net profits amount to £938,572 after providing no 
less than £2,077,727 for UK taxation The annual dividend 
requirements on the 4} per cent. Preference shares are covered 
about eleven times These shares are currently quoted around 
17s. 6d. to vield £5 2s. 9d. per cent.—a generous return having 
regard to the excellent cover and the chairman's statement tha 
“we may expect a level of prices which will bring a reasonabk 
reward to all our enterprises.” The Ordinary dividend of 124 per 
cent. for the eleven months—equal to about 13: per cent. for 
year—is covered about two and a-half times by earnings. At 27s 
these £1 shares yield just over 10 per cent on a 13% per cent. basis 
The annual meeting will be held next Thursday, and the share 
holders will look forward to the chairman's assessment of th 
outlook in the light of recent price developments 


Klinger Stockings 

The reduction of more than 20 per cent. in nylon yarn prices 
announced this week by British Nylon Spinners—which is 
trolled jointly by Imperial Chemical Industries and Courtaulds— 
will enable British textile manufacturers to compete more effec 
tively in hard currency markets The cut, together with the 
increased output of nylon yarn which made it possible, will be 
welcomed by manufacturers of stockings. One of the largest of 
these is the Klinger Manufacturing Company, which has spent 
large sums on modernisation and expansion in recent years. This 
outlay has borne fruit in a continuous expansion of output and 4 


con- 


(Continued on page 806) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
L) / 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 





230th ANNUAL REPORT 





LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW OF PROGRESS 





1 summary of the address given by the Right Honour- 
Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, at the 
sual General Court held at the office of the Corporation, Royal 
” E.C.3, on May 3lst, 1950 

‘The life department issued 4,994 policies for sums assured amounting 
to £4.382.453, which is a slight increase on last year’s figures. The 
ao sremium income of £1,806,022 shows an increase on the year 1948 
wire Claims were £65,014 less than in 1948 and were well within 
xpectation. The overali rate of interest on our life fund this year ts 
‘4 ds 10d. per cent., which compares with £4 4s. 4d. per cent. for 1948. 
In the normal course of events a higher figure might have been expected, 
and your directors are not unmindful of the important role the interest 
rate plays in the management of life funds. W hile we, hs a 
endeavour to earn as much interest as possible, we are equa ly a ive - 
the fact that our paramount aim must be to maintain a solid — 
structure and the policy of the Corporation has been shaped geen 
this end. Our life fund is in an exceedingly strong position today an 


Tue following is é 
ble Lord Bicester, 








ha 





the somewhat smaller income derived from holding securities of a 
subject to depreciation in value has obviously been worth while. 





ifference f type less 
nds and : MARINE AND ACCIDENT 
oh jem Fire, MARINE AND A ! 
will ea In the fire department I am pleased to be able to report an — 
il pao ear. The premium income exceeds £3,000,000 for the first time, aving 
-~r. i cisen by £508.203 to a figure of £3,451,421. Although a small portion 
Of the § f this increase is attributable to the effect of devaluation of sterling, 
thodox; here s nevertheless a notable increase in the whole field of the Corpora- 
tion’s activities which is indicative of the very healthy state of our fire 
ccount As you may know, the volume of our overseas business 
greatly exceeds our home account and has contributed substantially not 
only to our own very satisfactory trading but also to the nation’s vitally 
e UK], portant invisible exports. The results of the fire department as a 
X times J whole enabled us to transfer the sum of £481,790 to our profit and loss 
Govett, J uccount 
yieW Ol} We are again making a transfer of £75,000 from the marine department 
mperial fio general profit and loss, after which our fund stands at £1,403,245, or 
e@ close | practically 250 per cent. of our premium income. - 
nerican The premium income of our accident department increased by £214,355 
sterling 2.300 150, which constitutes a new record. The real effect of the 
dollar J National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, which came into opera- 
ditions non July Ist, 1948, has now produced the expected substantial 
iths to Preduction in the premium income for employers’ lability insurance, but 
osition F! glad to say that this reduction has been more than counter- 
sition ved nereases in other sections Our motor business shows 
a a siderable expansion, but, in common with other insurers, the heavy 
st, @& f claims settlements has unhappily resulted in an underwriting loss 
NE NOR ny this particular section of the account. The overall result of our 
vidend B onerations in the accident department is that we are able to transfer 
overed B: 144.945 1 the genera profit and loss account. 
irounc 
having Profit AND Loss ACCOUNT 
it that} The sum total of our departmental uransfers to the profit and loss 
ynable J .ccour nounts to £710,285, and the amount received by way of nett 
24 per finterest to £206.235. These items, together with £59,028, being the 
for a pPtprietors’ share of the life valuation surplus, and £115 made up of 
t 27s fees and conscience money, give a total on the revenue side of 
we On the other side of the account, £57,830 represents expenses 
basis tcharged to other accounts, £60,000 is allocated to pension and staff 
share: ilowance funds, and £434,000 represents United Kingdom taxation, 
tte F includi ig income tax 1950-51. A transfer of £100,000 to the exchange 
se ccount with the three items just referred to leaves a sum of 
323.833, which is the balance we carry to the profit and loss appropria- 
on account. Your court of directors are recommending a final dividend 
I 20 per cent., less income tax, which makes a total of 35 per cent. 
prices Tfor the year. After providing for these payments we shall carry, includ- 
con} ing the balance of last year’s account, a final figure of £892,302 to the 
lds— | balance sheet. 
effec} Turn ng now to the consolidated accounts of our group, in the profit 
| the fand loss account the total interest, less tax, amounts to £379,028 and 
Il be fthe total group departmental transfers from the revenue accounts to 
st of $41,442,203. The proprietors’ valuation surplus from the “ Royal 
spent JExchange * and “ British Equitable” life funds comes to £60,508 and a 
This further two small items to £186. The total on the revenue side therefore 
nd gp’mounts to £1,881,925. On the expenditure side I would comment on 
the fact that provision for United Kingdom taxation takes £699,417. The 
balance carried to the consolidated profit and loss appropriation account 
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is £384,625, and the consolidated balance sheet shows a general reserve 
item of just under £3,000,000. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


From the figures I have given, I am sure you will feel with me that 
our group of companies has experienced a very satisfactory year. In 
fact, it has been a record year. and our associated companies have again 
made their valuable contribution to this result. 1 am happy to say that 
we have largely re-established our overseas business on a pre-war basis, 
and have been able to achieve considerable expansion, thanks to our 
ability once more to maintain close contacts with our agents and friends 
abroad. But for the conservative manner in which we have treated the 
necessary exchange adjustments in consequence of devaluation of the 
pound sterling, the figures would have made an even better showing. 
It is moreover very pleasing to be able to report to you that the year’s 
total premium income, excluding our life business, reached nearly 16} 
million pounds, or more than one million six hundred thousand pounds 
in excess of the previous year, and that the result of transacting this 
large volume of business has been so gratifying. 

This, Gentlemen, brings me to the completion of my annual review of 
the affairs of the Corporation and its group of companies, and it is no 
nere formality for me once again to pay tribute to the magnificent 
team spirit in which our staffs, both at home and all over the world 
have discharged their duties. I know it will be your wish that I should 
express sincere thanks to our general manager, the executive, branch and 
district office managers, and to every member of the staffs of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance and the associated companies for their individual 
contributions, as a result of which I am able to present to you this most 
favourable report. In this expression of thanks, I know you would 
wish me to include our local directors and agents, both at home and 
overseas, for all the assistance they have rendered to us. 

I feel that as Governor of this great Corporation I should draw special 
attention to the excessive burden of taxation. The damage to the stability 
of this country’s trade and industry caused by the crushing weight of 
taxes is being stressed on all sides, and you have only to keep in mind 
our own figures as presented in this year’s consolidated accounts, amount- 
ing in all to near £1,000,000, to see the unbalanced relationship between 
taxation and profits. We in this country are fortunate in having a great 
fund of commercial ability and experience at our disposal, and if left 
untrammelled by political interference and allowed reasonable freedom 
to manage our own affairs, British insurance will, I am sure, maintain 
its very substantial contribution to the national recovery, and to the 
well being of every member of the community. 

The report was adopted. 








“The first 
place for 
fitness is in 
the feet” 
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have received letters of thanks 
from men and women all over the 
world who have benefited by 
wearing the Barker Shoe ”’. 

Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are 
supplied and fitted by men and 
women who are proud to fit good 
shoes. Write for name of nearest 
supplier. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


ITNESS depends quite con- 


siderably on foot comfort. 
Sir Herbert Barker Shoes have 
been designed for perfect ease of 
the feet at all times and for all 
occasions. Their everyday use 
gives a new sense of foot-freedom 
and revitalised health. 
Sir Herbert Barker writes: “I 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD, DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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YORKSHIRE FINE WOOLLEN 
SPINNERS 


THE 








SIR FRANK BINNS’S STATEMENT 





Tue second annual general meeting of the Yorkshire Fine Woollen 
Spinners, Ltd., was held on June 6th in London, Sir Frank Binns, Kt. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

Ihe following is an extract from the chairman's statement:— 

Again it gives me great pleasure to report the progress of the company. 


It will be seen that, after providing for the final dividend and making 
adequate provision for taxation, the excess of current assets over current 
liabilities has materially increased in comparison with last year, and, 
in the opinion of the board, the liquid position ts highly satisfactory. 


The trading for the year has again been satisfactory. The combined 
profits of the group, before remuneration of directors and depreciation, 
amount to £215,038 (compared with £189,684 last year), and rents and 
interests received make the total £215,275. After deducting depreciation 
and remuneration of the directors, the profits, prior to taxation, are 
£179,117, in comparison with £160,552 last year. Income tax and profits 
tax absorb £96,800 (£85,850 last year), leaving a profit available for 
distribution of £82,317, as compared with £74,702. 


Once more we have adopted the procedure of giving considerable 
thought to the perfection of our plant, and during the = year 
have completed many improvements, which are again proving 
conclusively that there are many advantages to be obtained 
by adapting ourselves to the latest types of machinery Quite 
a number of these types of machines have been to our plant 
during the course of the year, and we are pleased to be able to report 
that they are proving to be extremely successful, and are greatly assisting 
us in increasing our production. Generally, it is our intention to pursue 
this principle, both as regards plant and buildings, and during the period 
January to December, 1949, additions totalled £37,012. 


added 


KNITTING Woots, MENDING Woots, DARNING Woots 


Production of these three types of wools has greatly increased, and 
represents quite a reasonable proportion of our total production. It is 
our intention to make every effort to increase very considerably the 
production of these lines, as they are very adaptable to a comprehensive 
machinery company like ours. 

At the present time we are very busy producing “ Lambswool” yarns 
and “knitting wools” of many qualities, a large proportion of these 
products being destined for export to countries, including the United 
States and Canada. 

We are pleased to be able to report that during the course of the first 
four months of this year production has again been maintained and, in 
comparison to the corresponding period of last year, is quite satisfactory. 

The orders on our books show a notable improvement, even in com- 
parison with what we considered to be an excellent position in 1949. 
We have business to proceed with which will run the mills for some 
considerable time, and on certain of our products it is quite impossible 
for us to book further orders until October or even November. 


Should existing demand continue and circumstances remain as they 
are at present, your directors anticipate that the results for 1950 should 
give you every satisfaction. We shall naturally do all in our power to try 
to achieve this objective. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 25 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, making 35 per cent. for the year 


In the accounts of the holding company £20,000 has been transferred 
to reserve account, bringing the total for the group up to £40,000, and 
in the group accounts £20,000 has also been allocated to a depreciation 
reserve. This reserve, together with the depreciation written off in the 
profit and loss account, more than covers wear and tear on values now 
ruling and may be regarded as a provision for plant replacement. 

These dividends and reserves absorb £76,300 of the net figure of 
£82,317, and when the amount brought forward from last year is taken 
into consideration, the combined balance of profit and loss- appropriation 
account now stands at £18,041. 

It will be noted that the capital reserves remain at £62,931, and the 
revenue reserves are now £142,841, giving a total of £535,772. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how deeply we all appreciate the 
great co-operation which has been given to us by all the managers, 
foremen and operatives. 1am happy to say that in no instance has there 
been any lack of co-operation whatever, and your directors wish to put 
on record their appreciation of this loyalty to the companies, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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AND INVESTMENT-~continued from page 804) 





growth of turnover and profit. An important new line — Thre Pow 
Fairies " ankle socks for women and children—was introduced Minn 
few months ago, and additional plant has been installed to increig _— 
the production of fully-fashioned nylon stockings. A large Moden, 
factory at Margate, due to come into production next year, § NC 
further assist output and earnings. For the year to September Wh | 3S 
1949, an Ordinary dividend of 25 per cent., tax free, was paid oy} “ee 
of earnings of 72 per cent. net. On this basis the Ordinary §| A’ 
e © Specs yy 


units, currently quoted around 29s. 9d., offer a well-covered groy 
yield of £7 12s. 9d. per cent. With output growing and d 
good, I should not be surprised to see a further increase in earnig 
which would justify a higher price for the units. 





Pusta 

Grayson Rollo Hopes Re 

. st 

Just over two years ago shareholders of Grayson Rollo & Clomif i 
Docks, the Merseyside ship repairers and dry dock owners, wel (4% 


given a SO per cent. capital bonus in Ordinary shares. Last yeu oes 
fal 


they received a 100 per cent capital bonus in the form of ogig «= 
§ per cent. Preference share of £1 for every eight 2s. 6d. Ordinayif m= | 
shares. The report for the year to March 31, 1950, is due shortyif oo > 
and many shareholders are wondering if another bonus js 9 °%.’ 
prospect. Since the Ordinary capital is only £157,650. a 25 py (*s 
cent. share bonus would not require official sanction. At th Chelsea 
current price of Ss. 3d. the 2s. 6d. Ordinary shares yield onm (°™ 
£4 15s. 3d. per cent.; but as the 10 per cent. dividend for 19434§ «4 = 


was covered by earnings of no less than 229 per cent., the carningyy we 
yield is about 108 per cent. If the results for the year just endellil Porn 
are equally good, the shareholders should be amply satisfied. Trad@ 
reports from Merseyside suggest that the order book is well filled 
and the outlook still seems favourable. The last balance-sheel 
showed liquid assets of £1,757,.000: and after deduction of a 
current liabilities (including provision for future tax) and thie 
Preference capital, net liquid assets amounted to 6s. 10d. for each 
Ordinary share. Fixed assets, which stand in the balance-sheet # 
£145,000, seem absurdly undervalued in relation to the trading rR 
profit of £393,643. Bonus or no bonus, these shares should bei 
rewarding holding for those who like high earnings and solid asst 
value for their money 





COMPANY MEETING 
LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION |;):: 


LARGER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


THe twentieth annual meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corporation 
Limited was held on June Ist in Warrington Lypes 

Sir John James, chairman and managing director, in the course of bis 
speech, said: 

The net profit for the year has risen from £696,177 in 1948, to £95059 Bi. G 
This increase was derived in part from the rise in stock values due ta _ 
the alterations in the price structure of the industry, but mostly from max: 
the employment of the whole of our undertaking on full load throughout 











a year during which records became averages, giving a considerable Prem 
increase in the turnover. \PEE 
Our liability for taxation amounts to £1,050,000. The effect of thi Is te 
heavy taxation on the prices we have to ask for our goods is one a Fig! 
grave concern. When we have returned to a buyers’ market and healthy pss 
world competition our heavy taxation may prove severe handicap ‘ 
particularly in the export market. . 
Encouraged by the splendid effort of the industry in 1949, | welcom Be pe 
its attempt to use any savings due to increased cutputs and consequet Be. f 





reduction in steel imports, to try and consolidate prices. The industy 
is wisely attempting to carry the increased cost of transport witha 
serious interference with the price of its main steel products, so tendint J 
to check further increases ‘n the prices of consumer goods using sttt i )”! 
as their raw material. : 

This is no time to risk upsetting an industry which has tried so had 
Although the nationalisation of iron and sted 


to serve its country well. Pons 
is now on the Statute Book, I sincerely hope that wiser counsels wil ’ 
prevail before plunging the industry into the rigid bureaucracy that novh ’ 
surrounds those industries already nationalised under which individualism ; 
is fast disappearing and is being replaced by something remote aM Becvire 
unapproachable that has as yet developed only one policy, namely, tig 
of increasing its charges to those it was elected to serve. the ¥ 


I am glad to note that a decision has been come to with regard to tyes! 
abandonment of the licensing and control of steel distribution ; this wil 1 
be of great benefit to consumers as well as manufacturers. 

I am confident that if we can continue to employ our undertaking 
fully we should be able to make a valuable contribution to the traditf 
value of this country. 

The report was adopted 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
4 TRAINING Expert advice on careers 
Individual are Good posts found for 
all qualified students. Courses for Political, 
Hospital, Hotel and Lib y work; Jour- 
nalism, Advertisir Languages and Foreign 
Shorthands, and in Management. Special 
arrangements for graduates Scholarships 
available Resident ani day students 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply to J. W. 
LoventpGr, M.A tab), St. Godric's 
Secretarial College Arkwright Road, 
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